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WHO’S WHO 


WILLIAM G. RYAN called at the office during a 
recent visit to New York. His several articles pub- 
lished in this Review had aroused our curiosity. 
He is a straight-forward looking young man, the 
type that would embark on a great crusade. He had 
joined the Communists in the hope of bettering the 
world. He was completely disillusioned. But he 
learned to know the Party-workings and the Party- 
members. His article has little mercy on Trotsky. 
But it shows devastatingly how little mercy had 
Trotsky. It is well to heed Mr. Ryan’s warnings 
about the heirs of Trotsky in the United States... . 
DORAN HURLEY provides a pleasant interlude 
about his old friend Mrs. Crowley. The lady-dicta- 
tor of the Old Parish cannot be lightly brushed 
aside when there is question of duty to her country 
or her Church. . . . JAMES H. TURNER writes 
from Massachusetts: “While resting here from the 
practice of law, I have had further opportunity to 
study the machinery of Government. Mr. Taylor’s 
article, What Nazis Want Us to Believe (Septem- 
ber 14), runs counter to much I have discovered.” 
The article by Mr. Taylor, republished in the Read- 
ers’ Digest for October, created much comment, 
favorable and critical. ... GERARD DONNELLY, 
having reported on the votes of the New England 
clergy last week, counts up the returns from the 
Middle Atlantic States. The series is creating a lot 
of interest in newspaper circles, and provoking 
countless discussions among the collar-wearers. . . . 
J. G. E. HOPKINS, in forwarding his article, 
states: “I took a short vacation and am feeling 
completely relaxed and unfitted for work.” And 
then he sat down to his typewriter and wrote. 
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OUGHT it be Madame Chairman, Miss or Mrs. 
Chairman, Chairmaness, Chairlady, Chairwoman? 
A truly delicate point of parliamentary procedure! 
We pass it on for solution to the newly established 
Catholic Labor School for women at the Carroll 
Club. Women today are as much interested in labor 
problems as men. They must be. Women in Indus- 
try have come to stay: married women who by 
force of economic necessity are required to work 
when husband’s salary is insufficient; young women 
in search of sustenance and husbands; women, 
young and old, in search of sustenance but not the 
husband. Labor Unions are organizing typists and 
stenographers and secretaries and salegirls and 
waitresses and chorines and house servants. Catho- 
lic girls must take an interest in union activities 
unless they wish to leave the formulation of policy 
and the running of things in the hands of better 
organized and more enthusiastic Left-wingers. Per- 
haps the most discouraging feature of all unions 
today is the total, supine indifference of Catholic 
members who pay their dues, take their place on 
the picket line when they are told to, strike when 
told to, but never bother to attend a meeting, never 
bother to investigate the rights or wrongs of any 
question under dispute, adopt a “let George do it” 
attitude. So George does it, and as a result we 
have racketeers and Communist control in unions 
with a fifty or sixty per cent Catholic rank and file. 
Catholic girls and women can play a salutary and 
important part in their unions if they will give 
time and energy to their own education and to the 
activities of their unions. Are you interested? Call- 
ing all Catholic women and girls in industry to the 
classes of Labor Schools for Women. 


SCHOOLS for men, too, are getting under way for 
their winter sessions. During the past few years, 
these labor schools have been flourishing in a dozen 
and more cities. No union man can better spend 
his evenings than in learning what the Church 
teaches about the relations governing labor, man- 
agement and ownership in industry. 


GOVERNORS of States and college presidents 
through the country have responded with enthu- 
siasm to the plan for the American Forum of De- 
mocracy, set on foot by Dr. John Stewart Bryan, 
president of William and Mary College and pub- 
lisher of the Richmond News Leader. The aim of 
the Forum is to revive, through a nationwide edu- 
cational campaign, mass popular participation in 
the affairs of government and thereby recreate the 
true spirit of democracy. The plan is to set up, 
through leadership of the representatives of exist- 
ing organizations, a national wholly non-partisan 
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and non-political group which will stimulate study 
and create understanding of the issues confronting 
the nation. Labor, capital, industry, business, reli- 
gion, professional groups, women’s organizations 
will be invited to participate. The Forum will take 
no positions and serve no particular interests. It is, 
in short, to be a national Town Meeting. The work 
is to center in a group of forty-eight educators, 
appointed by the Governors of the several States. 
We endorse the plan, provided it preserves its 
broad and wholly non-partisan policy, for it is our 
conviction that the faults and weaknesses of de- 
mocracy arise from its inactivity, not from its ac- 
tive functioning. Where the American people as a 
whole participate in full, unhindered debate on their 
vital issues of society or government, the people 
can be depended upon to make just and wise de- 
cisions. That is God’s own Providence with regard 
to this country. The dangers arise from one-sided 
and interested propaganda. Time is now, to lay all 
cards on the table and let the whole nation take a 
look at them. 


PRIESTS have a strange liking for criminals and 
prisons and such things. Have you ever noticed it? 
It all comes, we suppose, from the fact that the 
First Priest showed a deep liking for a thief. Any- 
way, there is a young priest in New England who 
is following, although a little remotely, that splen- 
did and strange tradition. He happens to be a seis- 
mologist, a scientist who records and studies earth- 
quakes. In the course of his work, he hit upon the 
idea that the vibrations recorded on his machine 
might tell how far down water lies in the earth. 
Now, the idea worked, and lo! an easy method of 
knowing where and how deep to drill wells. Where 
is the connection with prisons? Well, the record- 
ings made by the seismograph have to be developed 
like a photograph, and in order to facilitate this, 
the young priest got himself a traveling dark-room. 
It was an old, discarded Black Maria! And so, the 
gloomy wagon that used to haul the criminals off 
to the clink, now carries the young priest in his 
search for waters under the earth. How the old 
Blue Stockings must shudder in their graves, to 
see a man of God perched jauntily on a conveyance 
for criminals! May their modern descendants see 
in it the humor and humanness of the Church, that 
blithely uses a Black Maria to help bring waters up 
from the earth, and through them, living waters 
of grace down from God. 


TREASON used to be the least charge leveled at 
those who would dare to suggest that the public 
school system was not perfect. Sensibilities are not 
quite so thin nowadays, it would seem, and if so, 























that is all to the good, for there are many things 
in the system not perfect. And this we are embold- 
ened to say, because we find a Superintendent of 
Schools, Dr. Harold G. Campbell of New York, say- 
ing the same thing. In fact, he says more than 
that. He boldly states in the New York Times 
(September 25), that the public schools are not 
educating, for he says: “I go so far as to say that 
a person is not an educated person if he has not had 
religious education.”’ But the public schools do not 
give religious education. Conclusion: the public 
schools are not turning out educated persons, are 
not educating. If it is the business of the schools to 
educate, and if religion is essential, as the Doctor 
admits, then it is perplexing to try to follow his 
logic when he goes on to say: “We in the public 
schools cannot and should not teach religion—and 
as long I am superintendent of schools, I'll see that 
that is the case. But that does not alter the fact, 
however, that religious education is an absolute 
necessity for a full education.” Thus far the Doctor. 
It may well be that religion cannot be taught by 
the public schools, as part of the curriculum, but 
why should it not be taught in the schools? We do 
not follow the Doctor there, but we do follow him 
in a conclusion that he made implicitly, that Catho- 
lic schools, because they teach religion, are in fact 
educating. 


WOULD that we could be happy, rather than ap- 
prehensive, happy as the tender little apple-blossom 
in the spring, rather than strained like the burry 
brown chestnut waiting to be nipped by the au- 
tumn. We envy the joy of the New Dealers bustling 
ahead with their reforms of the American systems 
in economics, sociology, finance, business, govern- 
ment. We grow sometimes despondent that we can- 
not make sense out of all the changes that delight 
them so. We marvel at their ecstatic enthusiasm 
for a third term for the President, at the sincerity 
with which they assert that the President is the 
indispensable man, the horse that cannot be 
changed in the stream, the only brain that knows 
what to do in the crises past, present and especially 
future, the great leader who alone has experience 
to protect the nation against Hitler’s bombers. For 
we are sad and forlorn when we ponder that a 
third term for anyone is a portent of disaster, and 
dejected that the entire United States contains not 
one other person who is fitted to be a President. 
And then we are amazed at the exhilaration, the 
high crusading zeal of the spirits who preach all 
help this side of war, who deem it to be the honor 
of the States to rescue the first line of our de- 
fenders across the sea. If we could only throw in 
our lot with them, how peaceful and righteous we 
would feel. Oh, to float with the tide and no longer 
to struggle. To be a New Dealer, to be a Third 
Termer, to be a British Unioner, how pleasant it 
would be, what plaudits, what prestige, how profit- 
able, and how resplendent a future. ’Tis better not. 
Much better to follow conscience, even though we 
grow depressed. Much better, even though the 
cause seems lost. Well, chestnuts grow on sturdy 


trees and apple blossoms on gnarled, little shrimp- 
trees. Without heroics, we cling to the good old, 
sturdy, independent American democracy. 


BETHLEHEM is a name of peace but it spelt war 
in the case of a remarkable priest who died in 
Brittany, in France, on September 22 of this year, 
aged seventy-two. The Abbé Louis Bethlehem con- 
ducted single-handed a dramatic warfare against 
lewd publications. Tall and powerfully built, he 
swept the Parisian kiosks with his eagle eye, 
snatched off objectionable periodicals and tore 
them into bits. He then folded his arms and invited 
the police to put him in jail. The authorities, how- 
ever, let him off with a reprimand or a small fine. 
But the Abbé Bethlehem was no mere reckless cru- 
sader. His plans were ordered and deep-laid, and 
ranged over a wider field than the newsstands. His 
systematic activities through the National Catholic 
Federation of France on behalf of clean motion pic- 
tures antedated the Legion of Decency in this coun- 
try and brought some immediate and positive re- 
sults. He sought and obtained the collaboration of 
the best minds and was careful to avoid rigid judg- 
ment. One of his preoccupations was the popular 
dance-hall, and he was careful to make plain that 
while he vigorously assailed immoral dances and 
ballrooms, he was interested in promoting the right 
type of dancing. Some of the Abbé Bethlehem’s 
plans succeeded, some of them failed, and he made 
his mistakes. But his efforts left a permanent im- 
pression and inspired Catholics the world over to 
take a courageous stand against menaces to public 
morals in our times. 


ARE polls, applause-meters and the like prophecies, 
tests of public opinion or propaganda? People may 
be whole-heartedly, for instance, opposed to any 
participation in the war, or opposed to peace- 
time conscription; yet, if a sufficient number of 
scientific polls, sufficiently publicized, show a huge 
majority in favor of either war or conscription, 
the opposition is liable to say: “What’s the use? 
We are a hopeless minority. There is nothing we 
can do about it.” In elections as well as in con- 
ventions, there is always a tendency to hop on the 
bandwagon, and polls might conceivably build a 
bandwagon. However, they failed to do so in 1936. 
Even today, people use polls as they use all statis- 
tics, to prove whatever it is they wish to prove. 
If statistics are in their favor, then “you cannot 
argue against facts.” If statistics are against them, 
then “you can prove anything by statistics.” If 
polls support their opinion, then the polls are a 
scientific measure of public opinion. If polls run 
counter to their opinion, then “I have never yet 
met a man who was questioned in any poll.” Ul- 
timately, perhaps, polls prove only that of those 
questioned a certain number were for, and another 
certain number were “agin.” Harmless or helpful, 
they are a lot of fun. After all, it is consoling to 
know that we may still have and express our own 
opinion. 
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LEON TROTSKY: 


HIS MIND, HIS WILL, HIS HEIRS 


WILLIAM G. RYAN 











“ALL they that take the sword shall perish with 
the sword,” would serve admirably as the epitaph 
of Lev Davydovich Bronstein. When the erstwhile 
Soviet warlord known to the world as Leon Trotsky 
went down before the murderous blows of a cow- 
ardly and sneaking assassin, a life that had been 
remarkably violent, remarkably ruthless, and re- 
markably bitter came to a violent and bitter end. 
The apostle of force was destroyed, as are most 
such apostles, by his own idol. 

The first thought that followed the death-stroke 
into Trotsky’s cold, keen brain must have been 
more fraught with agony than the sharp point of 
the lethal weapon itself. In an excruciating flash of 
awareness he, perhaps, realized briefly that the 
sanguinary ‘and merciless doctrines which he had 
expounded so vigorously had at long last been 
turned against him by a stronger hand. Before his 
final breath, this brilliant exemplar of Marxism 
must have grasped at least momentarily the full 
and brutal knowledge of his code; he must have 
recognized his own method in his assasin’s blow. 

Honorable men can feel nothing but unspeakable 
loathing and contempt for the petty cutthroat who 
came into the home of the exiled Bolshevik leader 
as a friend, accepted hospitality, and then stabbed 
from behind. But thinking persons will understand 
that the assassin was only a minor creature of Bol- 
shevism, acting in perfect conformity with the doc- 
trines in which he believed. The victim was a far 
more significant practitioner of force and murder. 
The basic philosophy of the murdered man closely 
paralleled that of his slayer; the difference between 
them was largely one of degree. All his life, Leon 
Trotsky believed intensely in the ruthless exter- 
mination of those who stood in the way of his am- 
bitions. His death was encompassed by a man who 
agreed with him utterly on this proposition. 

The prolonged and dramatic struggle of Lev 
Davydovich Bronstein (Trotsky) against Zozo 
Djugashvalli (Stalin) was like a battle to the finish 
between a cobra and a rattlesnake. Rules or honor 
or common decency could play no part in such a 
contest; most of the blows delivered were, in the 
very nature of things, foul. From the moment of 
his exile, Trotsky had directed sniping and boring 
operations from within and without the Comintern 
in fifty-four lands. For, be it known, that first and 
foremost fifth column, the Communist Interna- 
tional, is not itself immune to the machinations of 


subversive elements. 
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Ironically, Stalin’s master fifth columnists have 
themselves been plagued and pestered constantly 
almost beyond endurance by borers who have sur- 
passed them consistently in downright conscience- 
less rascality. Indeed, it is an easily defendable con- 
tention that no group, past or present, has ever 
excelled the followers of Trotsky in capacity to 
wreck and to ruin. Even their arch-enemies, the 
Stalinists, themselves gifted disrupters, often are 
reduced to baffled, helpless amazement by the un- 
believable duplicity of the Trotskyites. 

It all began when Lenin died. During his hectic 
lifetime, the original Bolshevik Fuehrer held his 
ambitious lieutenants in line by the sheer force of 
intellectual superiority. But the breath had scarce- 
ly left his small and dynamic body when the bitter 
battle for succession began. Trotsky was an odds- 
on favorite to inherit the Marxian scepter. His 
colorful career and sparkling personality made him 
extremely popular with the rank and file of the 
Communist party and it seemed a foregone conclu- 
sion that power would fall into his hands. 

The expected, however, failed to occur. The scin- 
tillating Trotsky had the favor of the masses, but 
the Party machinery was in the hands of the 
silent and mediocre Asiatic equivalent of a Tam- 
many political boss. Eventually, Stalin went to the 
Kremlin as supreme dictator and Trotsky went 
into exile in Turkey, but not before there was an 
epic contest. 

Factional fights within the Party have followed 
well defined lines since the days of Marx and 
Bakunin. It is an inflexible rule of Bolshevik eti- 
quette that any knock-down and drag-out battle 
between rival aspirants to political power must be 
conducted on a more or less dignified theoretical 
plane. The Trotsky-Stalin schism conformed to the 
usual Marxian patterns. Trotsky announced that 
Stalin was perverting Leninism by an impossible 
attempt “to build socialism in one country,” and he 
desired “more democracy in the Party.” 

The fanfare and window dressing of the contest, 
of course, deluded only the intellectual stumble- 
bums of the rank and file; the responsible function- 
aries understood quite well, albeit tacitly, that the 
question at issue was not where Socialism should 
be built, but by whom the building operations 
should be directed. And even the more dull-witted 
comrades knew beyond doubt that “democracy in 
the Party” had never been more than an extremely 
hollow euphemism at best. 
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Stalin won the victory, but immediately after- 
ward he committed a grievous un-Bolshevik error. 
This plagued him up to the day when a rascally 
hireling resolved with a blood-smeared pickaxe the 
single sentimental lapse in the life of the “beloved 
leader,”” who once confided to intimates that his 
notion of the supreme happiness was “to quietly 
plot a revenge, silently draw the coils tightly about 
one’s enemy, and then crush him at leisure.” 

In the case of Trotsky, however, Stalin, the 
gentle soul who thus described his preference in 
entertainment, displayed a strange initial weakness. 
Instead of dispatching his adversary at once via 
the Kremlin firing squad or the O.G.P.U. torture 
chamber, he merely exiled him to Turkey. Almost 
immediately thereafter he repented the mistake. 
Soviet political pressure was applied promptly and 
freely to drive the onetime Bolshevik hero from 
Turkey to France, from France to Norway, and 
from Norway to the end of the road in Mexico. As 
the years of exile mounted Stalin grew increasingly 
pessimistic about solving the Trotsky problem 
through diplomatic means. At length, he clearly 
indicated a preference for a more Bolshevik method 
of eliminating his Bolshevik rival and, before the 
successful attentat, several abortive attempts at 
assassination enlivened the Mexican scene. 

But assassination and political persecution were 
mere routine in the life of Leon Trotsky. As the 
man who carried out the machine-gun Bolsheviza- 
tion of the Kronstadt sailors and the Leninesque 
purge of the Social Revolutionaries (pre-Bolshevik 
anti-Czarist party), he had learned all the angles, 
and he was not to be deterred by terrorism from 
his main purpose of getting the instruments of ter- 
ror out of the hands of Joseph Stalin and back into 
the hands of Leon Trotsky. 

Mr. Trotsky, throughout his enforced absence 
from the “Workers’ Fatherland,” employed himself 
assiduously in various plots and plans for the over- 
throw of Mr. Stalin, and often achieved notable 
success in harassing and annoying his enemy. In 
addition to those members of the Comintern who 
cast their irrevocable lot with him at the outset of 
the struggle against Stalin, a bizarre collection of 
dissident radicals of every shade and stripe en- 
rolled under his leadership. Today there is scarcely 
a civilized community that is not afflicted with a 
highly vocal handful of pestiferous Trotskyites. 
Thousands of admirers all over the world came to 
regard the “Old Man” as a great pulsing brain send- 
ing continuous waves of pure revolutionary thought. 

Such an idealized version was never fully ac- 
ceptable to intimates, who knew him as an exceed- 
ingly irascible sufferer from lumbago, captious to 
a degree, and possessed of numerous human frail- 
ties; but no one, friend or foe, ever doubted the 
Trotsky nuisance value. 

Certainly, no Stalinist questioned the Caliph of 
Coyoacan’s capacity for mischief. From the mo- 
ment of his expulsion from the Soviet paradise, he 
was a festering thorn in the flesh of the beloved 
monster in the Kremlin. During the first years of 
exile, Trotsky stoutly maintained that he was still 
a devoted adherent of the Comintern. He styled 


himself and his followers the “Left Opposition,” 
and vigorously advanced the contention that all 
automatically would become well in the Bolshevik 
Utopia if only Trotsky were substituted for Stalin. 
In order to hasten the desired supercedure and, 
perhaps, to prove his essential Bolshevik ortho- 
doxy, he embarked on a campaign of boring from 
within the Comintern. 

Trotskyites were sent into every front and auxil- 
lary organization of the Communist International, 
and they merrily proceeded to disrupt, sabotage, 
and wreck to the full extent of their not inconsid- 
erable ability. They talked measures to death, 
amended everything, introduced subtly critical 
resolutions, pounced upon young Communists to 
innoculate them with insidious anti-Stalin propa- 
ganda, and sneered at the numerous failures of the 
orthodox comrades to distribute leaflets properly. 
At the same time they loudly declared themselves 
loyal defenders of the Soviet Union ready to co- 
operate with the Stalinists in any and all struggles 
against the capitalist exploiters. 

Matters eventually reached a pass where the 
Stalinists were quite unable to disrupt anything in 
the bourgeois world because of the Trotskyite dis- 
rupters in their own ranks. At this critical stage, 
drastic measures were taken. The Trotskyites were 
cast out of all Stalinist organizations (in many 
cases literally), and Moscow decreed that “no Party 
member shall have personal or political relation- 
ship with Trotskyites, Lovestoneites, or other 
known enemies of the Party and the working 
class.” 

This characteristically democratic ukase, obeyed 
with the usual docility by the comrades, was not 
without revolutionary effect on the necessarily 
bourgeois aspects of their lives. The edict of ostra- 
cism caused wives to abandon their husbands, sons 
to denounce their fathers as “counter-revolution- 
ary scoundrels,” and mothers to heap Bolshevik 
curses upon the heads of their offspring. 

In one typical case, which came to the direct 
attention of the writer, a young Stalinist girl had 
the misfortune to commit the “reactionary” crime 
of falling in love with a Trotsky sympathizer. Or- 
dered by her commissar to abjure the romance 
without delay, she found herself unable to recon- 
cile revolutionary ardor with bourgeois sentimen- 
tality and it became necessary to commit her to an 
asylum for the insane. 

Trotsky himself was not unaffected by Stalin’s 
drastic defense measure. The Grand Lama of the 
Left Opposition suddenly decided that it was futile 
to bore from within the rotting Third International. 
He announced that the time had arrived to create a 
new International, the Fourth, which would be the 
one and only lineal and legitimate descendant of 
Lenin’s triumphant Third. Thus the “Left Opposi- 
tion” died unmourned and the Fourth International 
emerged from the brain of Lev Davydovich Bron- 
stein without benefit of midwife. 

Miasmic mists of rumor envelop the nebulous 
reality of the far-famed Fourth International. It is 
said by the faithful that representatives of count- 
less powerful organizations from every land have 
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met in secret conclave at an unnamed site to launch 
the revolutionary juggernaut destined to crush the 
bourgeoisie and sweep aside the Stalinist traitors to 
Marxism. But most astute observers believe that 
the vaunted revolutionary mechanism is very much 
in the blueprint stage of development. 

But, however much the Fourth International 
may be lacking in concreteness, there certainly are 
Trotskyites at large in the troubled world, and in 
the United States, at least, they are most peculiar 
people. These ultra-revolutionists are strangely un- 
like the popular conception of militant proletarians. 
In point of fact, the composite Trotskyite is not at 
all remarkable for the bulging muscles, bronzed 
skin, and toil-worn hands which are supposed to be 
the infallible identification marks of the revolu- 
tionary worker. Instead he runs to pudginess 
around the midriff, horn-rimmed spectacles, bald- 
ness, and a general make-an-honest-profit air. 

In regard to vocation, there is likewise startling 
departure from the idealized revolutionary norm. 
Labor in steel mills and mines, on ships and in fac- 
tories seems to have little attractiveness for the 
average Trotskyite proletarian; he much prefers 
tailoring, barbering, pharmacy, dentistry and the 
law. The profession of Blackstone is particularly 
popular. Law, indeed, is the fascinating love of the 
most influential leader of the Socialist Workers 
Party (official title) in America. 

The gentleman in question is palpably of a type 
which is often described by novelists as “sleek,” 
and he is widely known for a keen appreciation of 
fat retainer fees, which he habitually collects in 
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advance on labor cases as well as the loan-shark- 
agency cases which once formed a lucrative part of 
his practice. 

But what the Trotskyites lack in muscles and 
callouses, they strive mightily to make up in sound 
and fury. Literary and merely vocal members of 
the sect convey their thoughts in a unique and 
brain-curdling ultra-revolutionary argot. As a par- 
ticularly revealing example of the pellucid style of 
composition with which they enlighten the prole- 
tariat, we append the bald statement (gleaned at 
random from Trotskyist literature): “It should be 
here pointed out that mechanistic materialism is 
essentially the methodology of the right deviation- 
ists.” This leaves scarcely anything to be said; but 
the Socialist Appeal, official organ of the American 
Trotskyists, sometimes endeavors to say more by 
means of dashes, which are supposed to represent 
the language of workers in a militant mood. 

There are those who hope and believe that the 
demise of the great Panjandrum of Revolution will 
bring to an early close the activities of the Trotsky- 
ites. No such desirable contingency is at all likely. 
The followers of Trotsky have in copious quantity 
the reptilian vitality which characterizes Marxism 
of every kind. They may actually succeed in mak- 
ing political capital out of the brutal murder of 
their leader. It is here freely predicted that the 
Trotskyites will be the source of much unpleasant 
news in the immediate future, and the attention of 
persons who think they may be held lightly because 
of their numerical weakness is directed to the obvi- 
ous fact that Josef Stalin does not agree. 


MRS. CROWLEY 


TAKES IT UPON HERSELF TO SEE... 


DORAN HURLEY 














A FEW days ago, Mrs. Patrick Crowley officially 
opened the more or less social season of the Old 
Parish with a high tea for the members of the 
Bona Mors Confraternity. If you are wondering 
why she entertained the Bona Mors rather than 
the Altar and Rosary Society of which she has 
been president for nigh on fifty years, I shall have 
to let you into an Old Parish secret. 

The Altar and Rosary Society has ever been our 
Married Women’s Sodality; and for that reason 
there have been those like Miss Aggie Kelly, our 
former organist, and Miss Mary Ellen Shea who, 
no matter how hard they labored in the sanctuary 
on Holy Thursday or Corpus Christi, could never 

really belong. The rule of the sodality barred them, 
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you see, from really intimate association with their 
own contemporaries. Both Aggie and Mary Ellen, 
to put it lightly, have been younger, in their day. 

Their situation was manifestly unfair, especially 
so when you considered, as Mrs. Crowley did, and 
said, that it was not at all Mary Ellen’s nor Aggie’s 
fault; but just simply and plainly due to the stu- 
pidity of men—two men. 

However, rules are rules, and for a long time 
even Mrs. Patrick Crowley saw no way out of the 
horrible man-made tangle. Some little while back, 
however, she discovered that in a church in Boston 
the sodality fulfilling the same duties as her own 
was known as the Bona Mors Confraternity. She 
adopted that sodality forthwith and incorporated 




















our own Altar and Rosary Society into its larger 
boundaries. For while I have always had a hazy 
suspicion that the Bona Mors is a married women’s 
group, too, it is not so in Mrs. Crowley’s autocratic 
decree. “A maid should have the same chance at 
a ‘good death’,” said she, “as a matron.” Aggie and 
Mary Ellen being listed in the eyes of Heaven in 
the more than special group of the holy, called vir- 
gins, were indeed entitled to belong to a confra- 
ternity that prayed for a good death. And, in a 
different way, but no less surely, so was the whole 
married membership of the Altar and Rosary. It 
was not a question on which worldly lines could be 
drawn. 

Since that august dictum, you may well imagine 
that if there is a party on, it is the Bona Mors 
gives it; and you may be sure that if there is any- 
thing on Mrs. Crowley’s mind upon which she feels 
the women of the Old Parish should act, it is not 
the Altar and Rosary she peremptorily summons. 

So, in a sense, the Bona Mors came primed to 
Mrs. Crowley’s little white cottage, and there was 
many a whispered supposition as “‘to what is she 
up to?” whenever, during the party, she went back 
to the kitchen to put more tea on to draw, or to get 
another plate of nutbread or the graham gems for 
which she is famous. 

She took her own time. It was not until she saw 
a Mrs. Feeley, who was Katie Sullivan’s guest, 
asking if there was anyone who could read the tea- 
leaves that she rapped sharply on her old Belleek 
teapot and called for order. The sharp ringing on 
that teapot brought everyone to order instanter, 
let me tell you; for the old pastor brought that 
back to her from Ireland, and it is not an object 
she treats either severely or lightly. 

“It’s about voting,” said Mrs. Crowley without 
further preliminaries. “I have taken it upon myself 
to see that every woman in the Old Parish votes 
this coming November... .” 

“Which way?” Mary Ellen Shea said almost in- 
voluntarily. It would be more honest to say, I sup- 
pose, that the remark was frightened out of hep, 
so unnerved and so anxious to please does she get 
when Mrs. Crowley lays down the law. 

“T said nothing about which way.” Mrs. Crowley 
was very icy. “I said nothing about any office nor 
any man running for it, Mary Ellen Shea. I said 
simply this, that I was going to see that every 
woman in the Old Parish voted this year. Are you 
registered, Mary Shea?” She shot the question 
sharply. 

“No ... n-no. I don’t know. I registered last 
year,” said Mary miserably, halfway to tears. 
“Dinnie wanted someone to get in. But it’s not a 
thing I do. My brother Dinnie does all the voting 
in the family.” 

“Sure, sure, ’tis a man’s job,” said the elderly 
Mrs. Vincent McHugh in a grandmotherly way, 
leaning over to pat Mary Ellen’s hand. 

“So-o,” said Mrs. Patrick Crowley tightly, 
“So-o-o! It’s a man’s job is it, whether our boys 
shall be conscripted, or whether being conscripted 
they shall fight in foreign wars? It’s a man’s job is 
it, whether we shall hold our peace or declare for 


war? It’s a man’s job is it, to sit idly by and be led 
willy-nilly, without saying a word, into anything or 
everything that is false to ourselves, our God and 
our country? If the men wanted a Hitler I suppose 
you’d sit back and accept it, wouldn’t you?” 

“Have a heart, Abbie,” said Aggie Kelly, “‘we’re 
not as dumb as all that. And I certainly can say 
that ever since we women got the vote I’ve been 
right there at the polling booth bright and early. 
Outside the primaries, of course.” 

“Then you'll go to the primaries this year, Agnes 
Kelly,” retorted Mrs. Crowley emphatically, “and 
you'll make very careful choice if there are two or 
more candidates running. In elections as momen- 
tous as these coming, it behooves everyone of you 
to be behind the right man.” 

“Who is he?” implored Mary Ellen, anxious to 
retrieve herself. 

Mrs. Crowley ignored her. “And when I speak 
of the right man, I speak of the man who is clean 
and decent and honest, of your knowledge; and who 
being that, if there should be a choice, will best 
represent you.” 

“Oh, you mean Congressmen,” said Aggie Kelly 
with a shrug and a laugh. “We thought you were 
talking about the Presidential election. I was won- 
dering who you were for.” 

“I mean representatives to the Congress,” said 
Mrs. Crowley, “and I mean Senators; and I also 
mean State and city officials, I do. At the present 
terrible moment it’s toward Congress I’d most 
exhort you to be careful in your choosing and vot- 
ing, more even than among our State and local men. 
It rests with you and me,” she said slowly, “what 
is to be the future of the country we love.” 

“Oh, Abbie, after all,” said Katie Sullivan com- 
fortably, “‘we’re all safe. Here in the Old Parish 
we've always known enough to vote the straight 
ticket. I guess we’re all united there,” she looked 
around with a smile, “we're all... .” 

Mrs. Crowley broke in on Katie so sharply that 
as far this chronicle goes you may never know 
what party she was going to name. 

“Then this year, Katherine Gross Sullivan,” 
thundered Mrs. Crowley, and even pleasant Katie 
shrivelled at being addressed with such fearful 
formality, “‘you’ll please skip this so-called all-im- 
portant party allegiance, and vote for the individual 
man right down the line. I intend myself, if neces- 
sary, to skip like a ram of the flock over the whole 
ballot. And I’ll start at the top; and no outworn 
party allegiance will claim me, let me tell you.” 

“Oh, dear,” said Mary Ellen, “but suppose there’s 
one of your own, and a better man against him. 
You wouldn’t have us vote against one of our own, 
surely?” 

“There’s several of our own,” said Mrs. Crowley 
with a grim smile, “will be a bit surprised in their 
running for office, or would be if they knew how 
sincerely and honestly I was going to ignore them 
on the ballot. You vote for the man you know is 
honest and true, and you'll be voting Catholic.” 

“I think from what you say,” said Maria Kil- 
loran, “I’d better take care, Abbie, that not only 
myself but the girls register early.” 
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“You better had,” said Mrs. Crowley with a 
swift,.acknowledging smile. “(How you all vote is 
up to your own consciences. Not but what,” her 
smile broadened, “I wouldn’t be willing to give you 
a few pointers even about the men who head the 
tickets. What I say most emphatically is that, how- 
ever you decide to vote, I'll acknowledge no woman 
in the Old Parish who ignores her duty to her coun- 
try. And to vote today is a duty in my eyes, no less 
than an honor and a privilege.” 

“Heavens to Betsy,” said Aggie Kelly, “you 
sound like a mission Father, Abbie. You’ve gotten 
even me nervous. What on earth does my vote mat- 
ter? What do all of our votes matter?” She tit- 
tered nervously. “After all we’re only a bunch of 
women. The men run the country,” she said was- 
pishly. 

“Shame on you, Agnes,” said Mrs. Crowley, but 
tolerantly. “Your vote, my dear, matters as much 
as the vote of any man. If everyone had your idea 
that your vote doesn’t matter, Aggie, then all fine, 
decent people—men and woman—like yourself 
would stay away from the polls; and then what 
would happen? It might well happen that a com- 
paratively tiny group of Communists might seize 
the country. Do you think that there would have 
been war in Europe today, do you think our Church 
would have been persecuted in Catholic countries 
and in Catholic sections of other countries if the 
women had had a chance to vote for their leaders?” 

Constance Casey, invited on sufferance and in 
the larger interest, felt in the pause that she must 
say something to show her modernity and sophis- 
tication. 

“Mrs. Crowley,” she said, gaily, “you sound as 
if you were afraid of a dictatorship and a foreign 
war, and wholesale divorce and legalized birth con- 
trol . . . and I don’t know what else.” 

“Maybe I am,” said Mrs. Crowley. “Maybe I am,” 
and she gave Maria Killoran a nod with her head 
to indicate that the party could well break up. 


THE SIX PATTERNS 
OF THE FIFTH COLUMN 


JAMES H. TURNER 











EVERY ship gathers barnacles; every language, 
barnacle words. Barnacle words are easily recog- 
nized. They attach themselves to so many passing 
definitions that, for accurate use, they mean noth- 
ing. But words that may mean nothing may be 
used to mean anything, and especially to sandbag 
anyone who challenges the prevailing frauds. “King 
of the Jews,” you recall, helped condemn Our Lord. 
“Corrupter of youth,” “Red,” “Aristocrat”—these 
and others have doomed countless mortal men. 
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In this year of grace, our barnacle word com- 
bination is “fifth columnist.” I recommend it for 
All-America honors. After reading What Nazis 
Want Us to Believe by Edmond Taylor (AMERICA, 
September 14), I recommend it still more emphati- 
cally. 

I approached Mr. Taylor’s anatomy of the fifth 
columnist in search of help. Like Mrs. Hubbard’s 
dog, I got none. I was confused by barnacle words. 

It seems, from the article, that the fifth col- 
umnist is a conscious enemy chiefly engaged among 
us in spreading deadly propaganda. He may be a 
citizen, of either Ellis Island or Mayflower vintage, 
or no citizen at all. Since this omits none of us, we 
should do well to finecomb, in the order given, the 
“six general patterns” of deadly propaganda. 

Nihilist propaganda. By its very derivation, 
“nihilist” is a king among barnacle words. It used 
to designate one who denied the authority of exist- 
ing institutions and advocated their overthrow by 
violence. The article extends this meaning to in- 
clude slanders against President Roosevelt. Now 
any decent American will resent a slander. The sub- 
ject, however, is not the scurrility of propaganda, 
but its success. Propaganda that nobody believes is 
poison that nobody takes. Accordingly, it is hard to 
see anything credible in the reflection on the Presi- 
dent’s sanity; and harder still to see anything in- 
genious, as the article describes it, in the lie that 
he is of Jewish blood. Men taken in by either must 
be more than commonly gullible. More ominous, if 
the faith of an adult-minded American in free insti- 
tutions can be toppled by such fantasies, it must 
have been long since undermined by enemies more 
destructively, more insidiously anti-democratic 
than the fifth column. 

Most of the rumors now charged to the fifth 
column were with us long before General Mola 
made his notorious revelation. Let that pass. Touch- 
ing the very roots of our faith in free institutions, 
is the article’s reference to the American press. 
Reliable papers, it states, can be counted on to do 
all the exposing necessary. The subject of reliable 
papers is long, but in view of our wartime disap- 
pointments with the secular press, it does merit a 
brief question: what, and where, is a reliable me- 
tropolitan paper? 

Terror propaganda. Here the article rightly 
warns against emotionally-worded descriptions of 
German invincibility. Fear of appearing emotional, 
however, should not prevent our acknowledging the 
full extent of Nazi military success. We ought to 
do this, not out of emotion, but because to recog- 
nize a reality is the first means of coping with it, 
if cope with it we must. 

“You-can’t-win” propaganda. “Democracy is a 
dying doctrine.” This is the substance of what the 
article calls a subtle form of Nazi preachment. It 
is also the sad conviction of many who love democ- 
racy. It is remarkable, for instance, that an edi- 
torial in the same issue of AMERICA, commenting 
on the President’s destroyer deal, ended thus: “The 
democratic processes more or less remain, but de- 
mocracy is dying.” No one, we hope, will place the 
editors of AMERICA in the fifth column. 
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Chesterton, in the second chapter of his Saint 
Francis, discusses the journalistic habit of treating 
historical questions without history. This is shown 
in Mr. Taylor’s explanation of why Nazism is 
spreading. It is spreading, true, but to impute it 
mostly to tanks and planes is to blame the pain 
and forget the epidemic. To admit this is not to 
attack democracy, but to realize the deep-lying 
dangers that beset it. 

Neo-pacifist propaganda. The article fears that 
Nazi pacifists may persuade us against dying for 
America. This fear would seem to be unfounded. 
While the machinations of Dr. Goebbels could 
hardly implant in some of us a pacifism as deep as 
that caused by our disillusion with the last war, 
nevertheless, our history, and the present hysteria, 
indicate that we can be inveigled into dying for 
many things not American. One can only hope that 
if die we must, it will be for America and things 
American. 

Separatist propaganada. All fair men are alive to 
the dangers of racial hatred. Anti-Semitism in par- 
ticular has too often been the means of deflecting 
just criticism from economic injustice. In seeking 
the causes of racial ferment, however, we could be 
better guided than to suspect none but foreign 
agents. 

Appeasement propaganda. “Appeasement” has 
developed into a barnacle word. It became popular 
when used by former Prime Minister Chamberlain 
to define his policy toward Hitler’s demands in 
Eastern Europe. It might be noted that the de- 
mands there to be appeased arose from wrongs 
which David Lloyd George himself attacked at 
Versailles. 

An appeaser, according to the article, now in- 
cludes a businessman who refrains from being 
anti-Nazi for fear of losing trade in the event of 
German victory. Those, it continues, who believe 
that Hitler would thus let his policy be determined 
by pique, and who forget that the German-Soviet 
pact was signed overnight between “erstwhile mor- 
tal enemies,” are not only appeasers, but dupes. 
Both business and diplomacy which, in general, is 
the agent of business in foreign markets, will doubt- 
less adhere to their practice of placing expedience 
above sentiment. But if dupes there were, they 
must have been those who at any time believed 
Nazism and Stalinism to be mortal enemies. 

These, then, are the six general patterns of 
deadly propaganda. No one should minimize what 
danger there is. But no one should ignore or, worse 
still, promote greater but less obvious dangers. In 
referring to British propaganda only to defend it, 
the article does both. 

Whatever one may think of British propaganda, 
no one can doubt its success. It has the support of 
practically our entire press, our Government, our 
movies and, to slightly less degree, our radio. We 
are liable to believe it even when it is false. It is 
succeeding precisely because it is getting itself be- 
lieved. To examine the moral grounds for such be- 
lief is beyond the scope of this article, and possibly, 
in these frenzied days, beyond our power to reason. 
But right or wrong, the cost of that belief is in- 


volvement in this war. For England, as the article 
puts it, wants the “greatest possible help in this 
war.” That can mean nothing less than an Ameri- 
can declaration of war. 

Here we see the immediate danger of British 
propaganda. We may keep some semblance of lib- 
erty if we stay out of this war. We do not know. 
We do know that once at war, we forfeit our liber- 
ties, probably forever. Charles Evans Hughes, at 
the end of the last war, expressed doubt whether 
our constitutional forms could survive another 
great war, even if we won. If, on the admission of 
our military experts, we are unprepared for mod- 
ern, offensive war, how can we win? And if we lose 
—then what? It is, therefore, immaterial what we 
call propaganda, fifth column or British, if both 
work to the same end. But propaganda we refuse 
to believe can work to no harmful end. We refuse 
to believe the Nazis. Because, in sum, we believe the 
British, we are drawing toward war, and the end 
of representative government. If democracy is our 
concern, we have more to fear from British propa- 
ganda. 

The play of all propaganda, however, conceals 
the eternal danger to democracy. The campaign 
against the fifth column is all too reminiscent of 
the technique by which every rising dictator has 
misdirected the vigilance of the people while sub- 
verting their rights. It will be recalled, for instance, 
that Hitler attained power by berating the Com- 
munists, with whom he later made common cause. 
The outcry against the fifth column and the com- 
parative silence about British propaganda are, in 
each case, so disproportionate to the danger in- 
volved as to disclose that the real menace, war or 
no war, is not foreign but home-grown dictator- 
ship. War will serve only to saddle it on us that 
much sooner. 

We are never so helpless before danger as before 
one we will not see. “The people,” wrote Hamilton 
in The Federalist, “are always most in danger when 
the means of injuring their rights are in the pos- 
session of those of whom they entertain the least 
suspicion.” Those means today are almost entirely 
in the hands of a war-minded minority. Mr. Taylor 
states that the fear of imaginary enemies and the 
inability to see real ones helped destroy France. 
And so, in becoming too exercised about the fifth 
column, we may not see the greater enemy in time 
to save what remains of the democratic way of 
life. 

Democracy exists only if you and I work at it. 
It is a muscle that develops with use. Unfortunate- 
ly, most of us never use it. If we wait for war, it 
will be too late. Under the pressure of powerful 
interests, our Congressmen are voting us, step by 
step, toward a war we do not want. We have little 
control over the war-making power of the Presi- 
dent, but each of us, in a political way, can do 
something, and soon. This is election year. We can 
still vote. We had better vote for candidates, re- 
gardless of party, who, judged by the record, will 
have the courage to vote against our involvement 
in foreign war. If we do not so vote, we may not 
vote again. 
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HOW STANDS THE CHURCH 
ALONG THE ATLANTIC COAST? 


GERARD DONNELLY, SJ. 











AN impressive response to the bigotry poll (de- 
scribed in these pages last week) came from the 
clergy of the Middle Atlantic States—New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland 
and West Virginia. 

The clergy in these six States are an important 
group in the Church in America. They work, for 
the most part, in thickly populated counties or big 
cities, and they are quickly conscious of social 
movements, popular trends, shifts of community 
thought. Some 428 offered opinions on anti-Ca- 
tholicism in response to the questionnaire distribu- 
ted by this Review, and all things considered, their 
views show a striking similarity to the opinions of 
the New England clergy summarized last week. 

“Are you personally aware of anti-Catholic in- 
cidents and publications?” was the first question 
put to these shepherds tending the numerous flocks 
between the Hudson and the Ohio. Their answer 
shows a division into almost equal wings: 

Yes: 48.4% No: 51.6% 

That is a large negative and an encouraging one 
to any lover of this country, but it is made more 
encouraging still by the footnotes added by the 
clergymen in both columns. “Outside of some re- 
cent contacts with Jehovah’s Witnesses, I have 
never met any signs whatever of bigotry” is the 
frequent statement of those who voted with the 
majority. And very many of those on the other 
side of the fence defend their own communities. 
Each full sentence below is taken from a separate 
report; quotes are used only to indicate a series 
of statements: “The general attitude here is more 
pro- than anti-Catholic. I find more respect for the 
Holy See and the Church than before. More tol- 
erance than ever before. We are getting more con- 
verts now. The influx of converts has been phe- 
nomenal since the death of Pius XI. I have never 
had so many converts as during the past five years. 
Among non-Catholics, who greatly outnumber us 
here, I find only a very friendly feeling; they co- 
operate very well in all our benefits. Within the 
past year I have been asked to address groups in 
Methodist and Presbyterian churches; the ques- 
tions asked there indicated tremendous interest in 
and respect for the Church. The daily newspapers 
here are much better disposed during the past five 
years; conversions are growing.” 

The gloomy view wins by a majority of only 31 
votes when the whole group votes on the state of 
the nation. “Do you believe that there is a grow- 
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ing feeling of anti-Catholicism in the United 
States?” they were asked. 421 divines reply: 
Yes: 53.7% No: 46.3% 

In answering the question a number of clerics 
make an important distinction: “Growing among 
the ignorant, yes—because of baiting; but not 
growing among the educated. Anti-Catholic feel- 
ing? Yes, to some extent among the poor, who 
think that Catholics and the Church should do 
more to help them. No; at least, not among the 
better educated groups. Non-Catholics who think 
are beginning to believe that the Church is the 
one organization which can preserve our civiliza- 
tion.” 

Thus, many of the observers find that both pro 
and anti feeling can grow side by side, but that, 
unfortunately, the poor and uneducated are the 
victims. 

What reasons are advanced for the increasing 
intolerance which a majority of the theologians 
detect? 

The reasons are numerous, and many of them 
cannot be classified. “Our clergy is too aloof from 
civic and public and patriotic occasions,” one priest 
insists; while another assigns as a chief cause: 
“Lack of a good history book in the public schools 
showing the true Catholic tradition in American 
history.” This idea is corroborated somewhat by 
another pastor who points sadly to “the lack of 
wide, good publicity on the Catholic philosophy and 
attitude towards democracy.” 

“Anti-Catholicism is the American Protestant’s 
heritage,” explains one of the cloth who has given 
much thought to the matter: “It is in the blood; 
it rises and falls like a fever; it makes the meat it 
feeds on—fear.” But a fellow vicar turns from his- 
tory to ascetics: “We must blame it on a paucity 
of Saints,” he says piously, “especially of saintly 
priests.” 

The clerics’ catalog of causes shows interest- 
ing variety, and of those assigned some are cryptic, 
some stark, and some edged with bitterness. 

“Too many Catholics are pussy-footers,” one 
divine insists. “They have stayed by themselves 
too much; so (he adds astonishingly) hit them in 
the pocketbooks.” A second ecclesiastic is painfully 
specific: “It’s diabolical hatred, especially here in 
Washington, especially by the hill-billies of the 
South, especially those from Virginia.” And here 
is a hitherto unheard of and somewhat startling 
cause offered by a cleric who has clearly suffered 

















much: “Anti-Catholicism is largely due to the 
pompous and empty resolutions passed in conven- 
tions of Catholic organizations.” Our next reporter 
assigns a reason—large, universal, undeniable. 
“The nation is sex mad,” he explains, not conscious 
that his diagnosis demands fuller explanation. 


The people of the Jewish religion and race are 
as certain of mention in any poll of the North At- 
lantic States as of mention in a Government census 
or population study of the same region. But it is 
interesting to note that in AMERICA’s poll only 
about 17 of the 438 clerics see a relation, one way 
or the other, between anti-Catholicism and the 
Jews. 

Here is a sentence selected from a letter cover- 
ing six pages of foolscap: “Our real enemies, our 
most dangerous, perfidious, insidious and most 
powerful enemies are not these bigots, but the 
Jews; it is my right and duty to oppose the Jew- 
ish plot to annihilate our Catholic faith and 
morals.” “Anti-Catholic feeling,” adds another 
cleric, “is due to international Jewry and Masonic 
propaganda.” Still others think: “It comes from 
Jews and Communists in large centers, who con- 
trol the press propaganda, are at the bottom of it, 
and who use the K.K.K. and other lesser lights as 
camouflage. Due to atheistic Jews, Communists 
and Nazi bunds—all openly anti-Catholic. To some 
professors in secular colleges, and to a certain 
percentage of Jewish office-holders, financiers and 
rabbis. Bundists, Communists and a few self-styled 
Jewish leaders seem to fear that if they do not 
smear Catholics we may obtain positions of honor 
and dignity in the nation. Why not check on eco- 
nomic persecution—the want ads that search for 
Protestants only; the Jews did this; there is a ter- 
rific liability to being a Catholic looking for a job.” 

A few other responses, not more than three, de- 
velop this theme: “It’s the Jewish retaliation to 
anti-Semitism.” 

But in their effort to find reasons for a rise in 
feeling against the Church, an equal number of ec- 
clesiastics dissent from their fellows. 


“Anti-Semitism logically extends itself to anti- 
Catholic propaganda,” remarks one New York 
pastor. And others see eye to eye with him: “Feel- 
ing against the Church is the sequel to anti-Semi- 
tism. A great many Catholics are becoming anti- 
Jewish. The spirit of anti-Semitism will eventual- 
ly not do us any good. Resentment created by the 
un-Christian methods of the Christian Front and 
other societies, which the Catholic papers did not 
have the courage to condemn. Anti-Semitism, now 
increasing among Catholics, should be fought; we 
cannot expect tolerance from others if we are not 
tolerant ourselves.” 

One cleric states: “Anti-Catholicism rises from 
the fact that the Church will not join with any 
anti-Semitic movements.” And this chapter may be 
closed by quoting the view of a well known and 
much-beloved Bishop of the Church: “We Catho- 
lics must stand for racial equality, by profession 
and practice, east and west, north and south, so 


as to take the lead in educating Americans to 
Americanism.” 

Recent events in the Vatican are interpreted in 
contrary ways by some of the ecclesiastics. One 
priest feels that “the influence of the Holy Father 
in world affairs has roused bigots to greater ac- 
tivity.” But a second holds that “the publicity given 
to the death and election of the Pope, and the 
staunch Papal support of justice and the desire 
for peace have diminished anti-Catholicism.” Yet, 
according to a Pennsylvania pastor: “The prom- 
inence being won by Catholics, and the attention 
now being given to Catholic principles” has roused 
the opposition. A Jersey divine agrees: “It is a 
mixed feeling of envy and hatred and especially 
fear, created by the spiritual and moral strides we 
Catholics have been making in America.’”’ Another 
lays the cause in: “The fear and jealousy of non- 
Catholic politicians, now aware of the strength 
and unity of Catholics and of the increasing, legiti- 
mate political ambitions of Catholic leaders and 
scholars; awareness of the widespread influence of 
Catholic schools and colleges.” 


Only two theologians complain about civil rights 
in this country, blaming intolerance on “too much 
so-called free speech and the laxity of State and 
city officials in permitting anti-meetings” and on 
“liberty of attack in the press on fellow citizens 
who follow their own conscience; the liberty of 
Catholics (he explains) is not protected here as 
is the Communists’.” 

Our system of education draws heavy fire from 
the observers: “American high-school, college and 
university education, essentially Godless, is to 
blame. Teaching of sex in the schools; Communism 
in the faculties of public high schools, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University (that critic is a Mary- 
lander). Not only anti-Catholicism, but anti-re- 
ligion and anti-morality are due to our non-moral, 
materialistic system of education. Cause: The work 
of Communists in important teaching positions (is 
the reason seen by a long-time Newman Club chap- 
lain). Atheistic college professors; irreligious train- 
ing in public schools. Naturalistic forces in institu- 
tions of higher learning.” 

At least five observers use the word scapegoat, 
seeing the Church (or religion) as the easy victim 
of a jittery and discontented time. The point was 
put admirably: “Everyone knows there is some- 
thing wrong with the world and almost everyone 
is blaming the other fellow.” 


This summary would lack completeness if it 
failed to add a postscript: Five of the chief causes 
of bad feeling, as named by 155 New England 
priests and described here last week, were: Rebel- 
lion against the Church’s moral standards, a bad 
reaction to political moves, the unhappy confusion 
of Catholicism with Fascism, the lax lives led by 
Catholic laymen, the defects of the clergy them- 
selves. All these reasons were repeated, it is im- 
portant to note, by the present group of shepherds, 
and they bore down as heavily as the cloth of New 
England on the last-named reason. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION. By an Executive Order, 
President Roosevelt created a Defense Communi- 
cations Board for “coordinated planning for the 
most efficient control and use of radio, wire and 
cable communication facilities under jurisdiction of 
the United States in time of national emergency.” 
The President’s statement declared: “The Board 
does not propose to interfere with the normal op- 
eration of broadcasting or other forms of commu- 
nication any more than is necessary for the na- 
tional protection. . . . All plans involving the 
utilization of private facilities or requiring industry 
cooperation will be adopted only after consultation 
with such industry representatives and the par- 
ticular private companies whose properties may be 
involved.”’. . . Mr. Roosevelt ordered 35,700 more 
National Guardsmen to camp, supplementing 60,- 
500 already mobilized. . . . An agreement was 
signed by Secretary Hull and a special Dominican 
envoy whereby the United States relinquishes con- 
trol of the customs of the Dominican Republic in 
return for new guarantees on Dominican bonds. 
The United States has controlled customs in the 
island Republic since 1905. . . . Following the Jap- 
anese invasion of Indo-China, Secretary Hull said: 
“It seems obvious . . . that the status quo is being 
upset and that this is being achieved under duress. 
The position of the United States in disapproval 
and in deprecation of such procedures has repeat- 
edly been stated.” French Foreign Minister Bau- 
doin’s assertion that the United States had ap- 
proved French concessions to Japan was denied by 
Mr. Hull. . . . Secretary Hull held a series of con- 
versations with the Marquis of Lothian, the Brit- 
ish Ambassador, and Richard G. Casey, Australian 
Minister, during which the question of the joint 
United States-and-British use of British bases in 
Africa, Asia, Australia and New Zealand, and of 
closer British Empire-United States cooperation in 
general was discussed. 


WASHINGTON. As Japanese troops penetrated In- 
do-China, and as Japanese spokesmen warned that 
a direct Washington loan to China would consti- 
tute an unfriendly act, the United States, through 
the Export-Import Bank, made a direct loan of 
$25,000,000 to China. . . . President Roosevelt or- 
dered an embargo, effective October 16, on ship- 
ment of scrap iron and steel to any nation outside 
the Western Hemisphere except Great Britain. 
Japan is the only major purchaser affected. .. . 
Following criticism that his firm had received more 
than $900,000 worth of orders from the Govern- 
ment, Lawrence Wood (Chip) Roberts, Jr., re- 
signed as secretary of the Democratic National 
Committee. ... The United States loaned $4,600,000 
to Costa Rica, to aid in financing completion of the 
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Pan-American Highway. . . . The Soviet Embassy 
placed notices in newspapers, declaring that citi- 
zens of Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia living in the 
United States must register as Soviet citizens be- 
fore November 1. Moscow might take reprisals on 
relatives of those failing to register, the Estonian 
Acting Consul General intimated. . . . Mr. Roose- 
velt forwarded letters to the forty-eight State Gov- 
ernors, requesting them to set up draft machinery 
in their respective States. He appointed a six-man 
advisory committee to assist in coordinating na- 
tional conscription. 


CONGRESS. Representative John W. McCormack 
of Massachusetts was elected Democratic floor 
leader by House Democrats. Mr. McCormack re- 
ceived 141 votes, Mr. Woodrum of Virginia, 67... . 
Representative Edith Norse Rogers declared the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee meets infre- 
quently, knows practically nothing of what is going 
on in foreign affairs. The Committee “has ceased 
to function and is virtually extinct,” she added... . 
Opposing the proposal to strip the Army of its fly- 
ing fortresses and send them to Britain, Senator 
Lodge said the proposal called for shipment of 
thirty-two of the huge bombers to England, that 
only forty-six were available “I can’t understand 
how we can afford to get rid of these ships unless 
we are prepared to have our pilot-training program 
suffer materially,” he remarked. . . . Sentiment for 
sending the bombers to Britain was attributed by 
Senator Clark, of Missouri, to William Allen White’s 
Committee to Defend America by Aiding the Allies, 
which he characterized as “a propaganda organ- 
ization which is apparently dominating the foreign 
policy of the United States at the present time.”’. . . 
The House voted to instruct the National Labor 
Relations Board to abolish its Technical Service 
Division, headed by David J. Saposs. The House 
approved its Appropriation Committee report, 
which declared the Labor Board had flouted the 
will of Congress in connection with Saposs. ... 
Legislation increasing the lending authority of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation by $1,500,- 
000,000, with $500,000,000 set aside for the Export- 
Import Bank, received final Congressional ap- 
proval, was sent to the White House. .. . Com- 
pleted legislation banning transportation of convict- 
made goods in interstate commerce was also for- 
warded to the President for signature. . . . Senator 
Lodge introduced a resolution asking the Adminis- 
tration if it had given anything beside the fifty 
United States naval vessels to Britain in the air- 
base deal. . . . The Senate version of the Excess 
Profits Tax and Amortization Bill was passed, 46 
to 22, sent to joint Senate-House conference. .. . 
The Senate passed, sent to the White House a 














House-approved bill, appropriating $338,263,902 to 
cover housing costs for drafted men. . . . Adminis- 
tration leaders strove to keep the Logan-Walter 
Bill, which subjects the rules and regulations of 
Federal quasi-judicial agencies to court review, 
from consideration by the Senate. 


AT Home. Speaking, in Boston, to delegates of 
the annual convention of the American Legion, 
William S. Knudsen, of the National Advisory De- 
fense Commission, stated that the defense program 
would face a lag in supplies on heavy guns, tanks, 
planes and powder, but that other supplies would 
be produced in satisfactory quantities. .. . William 
L. Austin, Director of the Census Bureau, an- 
nounced the population of the United States on 
April 1 was 131,409,881, an increase of 8,634,835 
over 1930. The rise in population during 1930-1940 
was only seven per cent, compared with 16.1 per 
cent between 1920-1930, and was the smallest for 
any decade in the nation’s history. . . . Addressing 
throngs in eleven States, Wendell Willkie, centering 
his fire on the third term, charged the New Deal 
with pushing the country toward bankruptcy and 
unconstitutional government, asserted the Admin- 
istration’s foreign policies must bear a direct share 
of the responsibility for the present war, quoting a 
Winston Churchill statement of 1937 to support his 
allegation that Mr. Roosevelt had contributed to 
the downfall of European democracy. . . . Speaking 
at the University of Pennsylvania, which conferred 
the degree of Doctor of Laws upon him, President 
Roosevelt declared he would rather trust the judg- 
ment of the many than the few. “Only too often in 
our political history,” he remarked, “‘the few at the 
top have tried to advise or dictate to the many 
lower down how they should vote.” Even today, the 
President continued, demands arise for a return of 
Government to the control of those who “because 
of business ability or what I like to think of as 
economic omniscience, are supposed to be above 
the average.” The President added: “No dictator 
in history has ever dared run the gantlet of a really 
free election.” Three major national networks broad- 
cast the President’s speech, free of charge. 


INTERNATIONAL. Japan demanded six bases in 
French-Indo-China, to be manned by 25,000 Jap- 
anese troops. Resisting this demand, the Vichy Gov- 
ernment finally agreed to let Japan use three Indo- 
China bases, garrison them with 6,000 soldiers. 
Vichy and Tokyo signed an agreement to this ef- 
fect on September 22. The Japanese Army, ignor- 
ing the accord, invaded Indo-China, heavy fighting 
between Nipponese and French forces ensued at 
Dong Dang, Langson and other points. . . . The 
German Commissioner in Norway announced his 
negotiations with Norwegian political parties had 
failed to establish a Government satisfactory to 
him. He dissolved all political parties except Major 
Vidkun Quisling’s Nasjonal Sammling, and estab- 
lished a new State Council to be dominated by 
Major Quisling. The monarchy and the Storting 


were abolished. . . . Argentina placed a temporary 
embargo on imports from the United States. The 
restriction was believed to constitute bargaining 
matter for a loan. . . . Helsinki permitted transit 
of German troops and supplies through northern 
Finland. . . . In Mexico, rising against the Govern- 
ment occurred in six States. . . . London announced 
that eighty-three British children being transported 
to Canada were drowned when an unindentified 
submarine sank the liner carrying them. 


DaKarR. An expeditionary force, headed by Gen- 
eral Charles de Gaulle, leader of the “Free French- 
men” London Committee, sailed on British war- 
ships for the French-owned port, Dakar, in Senegal, 
Africa. Its demand for an unopposed landing re- 
jected, the British fleet shelled the West African 
port. French warships and land batteries returned 
the fire. . . . Six landing attempts by the British- 
French forces were repulsed. Two French sub- 
marines were sunk. At the end of three days, the 
British fleet, some of its vessels reported damaged, 
abandoned the unsuccessful assault, sailed away. 
. . . The French Government at Vichy, charging 
“treason and British aggression,” sent waves of 
French planes to bomb Gibraltar. 


War. Hitler’s aerial armada, ranging over wide- 
ly separated points in Great Britain, struck at air- 
craft factories, armament plants, railheads, harbor 
works. . . . Londoners passed their twentieth con- 
secutive night underground as heavy caliber Ger- 
man bombs brought mounting death and destruc- 
tion to the British capital. Extensive damage to 
buildings, homes, plants, docks; bomb-lit fires; 
streets inches deep in glass—marked the battered 
city. ... Homeless refugees forced the Government 
to lift its ban on the use of subways as shelters. 
. British sky-raiders rained explosive and in- 
cendiary bombs on Nazi big-gun concentrations 
along the French coast, on Nazi invasion ports, on 
German troopships. The R.A.F. men showered fiery 
bolts on German cities and centers, handing Berlin 
the worst pounding of the war. Berliners tasted 
one night air-raid of four hours duration, another 
of five hours. Considerable damage was wrought 
in the Reich capital. . . . In Egypt, the Italian army, 
stretched between Sidi Barrani and Solum, was 
shelled by the British fleet, while Italian airmen 
roared up to bomb the British vessels. . . . Tobruk, 
Libyan base of Rome’s columns invading Egypt, 
was bombarded by British flyers. . . . Seeking to 
clear the way for further penetration of Egypt by 
their ground forces, Italian pilots loosed smashing 
attacks on the entrenched British positions at 
Matruh, and on Britain’s naval harbor at Alex- 
andria. . . . The Egyptian Government proclaimed 
martial law; did not declare war on Italy. . . . The 
R.A.F. pounded Ethiopia, Italian Somaliland... . 
Japan, Germany and Italy signed a pact pledging 
all aid to one another, should one, or all of them, 
be attacked by a Power not now involved in the 
European or the Chinese-Japanese wars. 
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ENGLAND REPENTS 


IN a leading article published last February, the 
London Times appealed for a change of the school 
policy which had resulted in “an appalling igno- 
rance of Christian doctrine among the younger 
generation.” The correspondence which ensued 
showed that the editor’s fears were generally 
shared. Shortly before his lamented death, the Rev. 
F. Woodlock, S.J., wrote a commentary on the 
Times article for the Month, in which, drawing 
upon his personal experiences in the military 
camps, he offered new evidence to show that the 
editor had underestimated rather than exaggerated 
this “appalling ignorance” of religion. 

In a recent issue, the Times repeats its appeal, 
and asks “what is being done to ensure that post- 
war England shall be, more adequately than in the 
past, a Christian England?” The answer to the 
problem of religious ignorance is not found in “an 
amiable state of mind,” which the teachers in the 
secular schools are asked to create, somehow, in 
the pupil. The future of Christianity and of the 
state depends on a more vigorous and intimate 
teaching. Public opinion must demand “that Chris- 
tian teaching shall be made fully available in all 
places of education supported by the state, and 
that it shall be given by duly qualified and believ- 
ing teachers. . . . To work resolutely for this must 
be an immediate and essential part of our post- 
war planning. It concerns the whole future of our 
national life.” 

No Catholic could state the need more accurate- 
ly, and it is not surprising that His Eminence, Car- 
dinal Hinsley, has written to the Times: “The 
Catholics of this country will endorse every word 
of your appeal.” It is gratifying, then, to observe 
that the Catholic insistence that religious teaching 
is essential to true education, is gaining wider rec- 
ognition. In the moment of her great need, England 
turns to a long-neglected truth. But what of our 
own country? 

In commenting upon Father Woodlock’s article, 
this Review expressed surprise that religious igno- 
rance seemed deeper and more widespread in Eng- 
land than in the United States. Possibly it is not, 
for an ignorance more fundamental and inclusive 
than ours would be hard to conceive. Whatever the 
truth may be, we must confess that for more than 
a century we have maintained at public cost a 
system of education which makes it practically 
impossible for the pupil to receive an adequate 
training in religion. What is worse, we have fostered 
a public opinion which brands as a kind of dis- 
loyalty to American institutions, any attempt to 
rebuild a school system which is neither Christian 
nor American, but hostile alike to religion and to 
the most cherished of our constitutional ideals. 

A dreadful war has brought England to her 
senses. Must we be subjected to that scourge be- 
fore we realize that the country’s strongest wall 
of defense is the school in which the pupil is daily 
taught to love God and all God’s children, and to 
obey legitimate authority as God Himself? 
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COMMUNISM 


IN essence, the Logan-Walter bill is a measure 
which permits an individual to appeal from the 
Government’s political boards to the courts for the 
protection of his rights. As ours is, presumably, a 
Government by law and not by men, there is no 
reason, acceptable to an American, why this bill 
should not be enacted, with such amendments as 
may be necessary. But Congress has refused to con- 
sider it, and for two reasons. First, the Adminis- 
tration opposes it, and, second, a committee ap- 
pointed more than sixteen months ago to study it, 
has steadfastly declined to make its report. 


NOT CANNON Bt 


TODAY Great Britain’s chances of escaping 
the fury of Hitler seem brighter than at any 
time in the last six months. In England, Hitler 
meets no people whose morale has been weak- 
ened by radical political tricksters, and whose 
military forces have been sapped by treachery. 
The chief effect of the bombing of London, 
during which thousands of civilians have been 
killed, has been to unite the people and their 
Government in an unshaken determination to 
resist, until an opportunity is found to attack 
the German forces directly. 

Similar bombings have been carried out by 
British aircraft. The strict censorship exercised 
in Germany makes it impossible to ascertain 
the extent of the losses suffered by the Hitler 
machine, but it seems fairly certain that Berlin, 
with other German centers, and the French 
coast-towns held by the Germans as important 
and even vital military posts, have been re- 
peatedly attacked from the air. It is even pos- 
sible that the losses of Germany do not differ 
greatly from those sustained by the British. 

If, then, it is true that the military position 
of Great Britain is fairly satisfactory after a 
year of war, not much can be said for the con- 
tention that Great Britain needs the help of 
allies. Possibly the war could be brought to a 
speedier conclusion were the United States to 
declare war upon Germany, but a case equally 
strong can be made out for the position that 
our participation, while it would harm us, would 
not greatly change the present status. Great 
Britain is buying freely in our markets. She 
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AT WASHINGTON 


FOR many months this committee did little, and 
for the last three months, it has done nothing. Its 
secretary and guiding spirit is a university profes- 
sor, closely associated with the C.I.0., an opponent 
of the bill, and with an organization known as the 
National Lawyers’ Guild. The radical tendencies of 
the Guild are well known, for the Attorney General 
and the Assistant Secretary of State recently re- 
signed their membership, on account of the Guild’s 
refusal to rid itself of Communistic influences. The 
bill should be passed, over the President’s veto, if 


necessary. 


BUT OLIVE BRANCHES 


does not lack money, or a credit which is its 
equivalent, and any war material that we have 
finds its way, despite our technical neutrality, 
to Great Britain. Those who feel that it is the 
duty of the United States to enter the war as 
an ally of Great Britain, may comfort them- 
selves with the assurance that all the material 
help this country can give Great Britain is now 
being given. In the meantime, the rest of us can 
hope that the United States will continue to be 
an oasis of peace in an almost worldwide desert 
of war, and work for the realization of that 
hope. 

We are now told that the real peril to our 
safety lies not in Germany, but in Japan. The 
two-ocean navy, now under course of construc- 
tion, shows that Congress at least, recognizes 
the reality of this peril. But many Americans 
would like to know whether in the minds of 
those who control our political destinies, we 
are raising an army and building navies for de- 
fense, or to plunge this country into war. Glib 
and facile assurances from politicians do not 
remove our anxiety. 

We are at peace with every country in the 
world, and have no cause to break that peace. 
Legitimate defense is wholly proper, but we 
have no moral justification for making war on 
any nation, or for threatening war. As Pius XII 
has said, nothing is gained by war that cannot 
be gained by peace. We must insist that the 
emblem of this country, particularly in our re- 
lations with Japan, be an olive branch, not a 


- park of cannon. 


THE UNSPOKEN ISSUE 


UNDETERRED by Mr. Roosevelt’s campaign for a 
third term, the sub-committee of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee has continued to invite testimony 
on the amendment to the Constitution which would 
hereafter limit the President’s tenure in office to 
one term of six years. 

Almost necessarily the amendment will be con- 
strued by many as an affront to Mr. Roosevelt. No 
doubt it was intended to be such by many of its 
earlier proponents, who still believe that to over- 
turn a procedure hitherto regarded as all but equal 
in authority to a positive prohibition by the Consti- 
tution, is a most dangerous precedent. But had 
these men been better advised, the amendment 
would have been offered in January, 1937. At that 
time, President Roosevelt was preoccupied with 
plans for his reorganization of the Supreme Court, 
and according to accepted interpreters, entertained 
no thought of the 1940 campaign, or wish to remain 
in the White House for twelve years. 

In all probability, the amendment would have 
been submitted by Congress to the States in the 
summer of that year. Congress would not have 
acted because the amendment fell in with the mood 
of its political leaders, but the people, alarmed as 
never before by the debates in Congress on the 
Supreme Court, would have demanded it. The early 
months of that year showed that Mr. Roosevelt was 
no respecter of traditions, the tradition against a 
third term for the President of the United States 
among them. But the favorable moment passed. 

It is easy to be wise after the event, but that 
wisdom is not of much worth. We know now, how- 
ever, that no President since Washington has been 
gifted with Mr. Roosevelt’s eye to discern an emer- 
gency. Since Mr. Roosevelt became President, he 
has on seven occasions declared the existence of an 
emergency, or one for every year of his tenure of 
office. While these emergencies are varied in char- 
acter, they are unified in the mind of the President, 
since all without exception have called for the vest- 
ing of larger powers in the executive. By 1936, this 
concentration justified the President in declaring 
that the opponents of his policies had been foiled, 
and in prophesying that in his second term they 
would meet their master. 

No doubt, powers authorized by the Constitution, 
at least by necessary implication, may properly be 
put at the disposal of the President. But serious 
danger is to be apprehended from any striking 
growth in peace-time of the authority exercised by 
any branch of the Government. 

For as Jefferson, quoted with deep respect by 
President Roosevelt in his recent address at the 
University of Pennsylvania, always held, govern- 
ments never relinquish a power once conceded. The 
invariable tendency, never resisted at Washington 
since the time of President Cleveland, is to enlarge 
and strengthen the power granted. Thus in 1940, 
by grace of a Congress stirred chiefly by Presiden- 
tial proclamations of emergency, the President is 
vested with a range of power which not one of his 
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predecessors thought necessary or desirable for 
the work of the chief executive. 

It is not contended that these legislative conces- 
sions, with the exception of those abrogated by the 
Supreme Court, are unconstitutional. As Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes remarked in one of his decisions on 
New Deal legislation, while an emergency cannot 
create a constitutional power, it can disclose the 
existence of a power hitherto unsuspected. The 
point is that centralization of power has grown in 
the last seven years to a degree hitherto unused 
and certainly unsuspected by any President of the 
United States. It is wholly proper, especially during 
a presidential campaign, for the American people 
to consider whether or not this tremendous advance 
in Federal centralization is a tendency which they 
approve and wish to perpetuate. 

A proposal to abolish the States by organizing 
them as convenient centers of Federal administra- 
tion, would be rejected by the American people, 
were it put to them plainly. In our judgment, the 
same proposal, couched in elusive and misleading 
terms, is before them in this campaign. 

For more than a quarter of a century, this Re- 
view has fought Federal centralization. Long be- 
fore either Roosevelt or Willkie was a power in the 
political world, we opposed in season and out, with 
all the force at our command, bills in Congress 
which lessened the independence and dignity of the 
States, and threatened to destroy the relation of 
the States to the Government established by the 
Constitution. At the end of that period, we find that 
the States are commonly considered as little more 
than geographical designations. 

It is yet possible to return to American constitu- 
tional ideals and practices. But it will not long be 
possible. A dictatorship can spring up overnight. 


CENSORSHIP 


WHEN your favorite commentator goes off the air, 
do not conclude that he has grown tired of his 
work, or that his employer has grown tired of him. 
His silence may be explained, possibly, by the re- 
fusal of the radio company to retain him. 

The American broadcasting company carries on 
under peculiar difficulties. Every six months it must 
apply to the Government for a renewal of its 
license. It must prove to the satisfaction of a po- 
litically-appointed commission that its programs 
are entertaining, instructive, and in every way in- 
offensive. No company will imperil its license by 
selling its facilities to any speaker unacceptable to 
the political bosses, or to any organized minority 
which can sway these bosses. 

Like the press, the radio is a normal vehicle for 
the expression of opinion. Unlike the press, it is 
subject to Government license. Were the New York 
Times, the Chicago Tribune, or the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch obliged every six months to obtain Wash- 
ington’s permission to continue, we should have 
exactly what is taking place in radio. 

This is a decidedly ominous condition. If the 
radio can be gagged, why not the press? 
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FORGIVE AND FORGET 


WHEN civilized people fall out, even over serious 
matters, they do not ordinarily lie in wait for one 
another with clubs or a gun. They go their ways, 
and while hatred may linger in their hearts, they 
do not plot to revenge themselves by the infliction 
of physical injury. If later they chance to meet at 
some social gathering, they will behave as courtesy 
demands, not because this conduct is in keeping 
with their thoughts and wishes, but because it is 
required by the usages of civilized men and women. 

This is the courtesy which Saint Frances de Sales 
used to call “worldly charity.” It is not something 
to be despised, nor is it an evil thing, since it helps 
to keep us from yielding entirely to our angry pas- 
sions, and makes it possible for people with grudges 
to bear with one another with a minimum of dis- 
comfort to themselves and to their associates. In 
business and in the professions, it often happens 
that men tacitly agree to lay their quarrels aside, 
at least until the conference they are obliged to 
attend is completed, for they know that if they do 
not, their work will be impeded or spoiled. They 
do not disavow and forget the causes, real or fan- 
cied, of the original disagreement. They simply put 
them away for the moment, just as a man at leisure 
in his home takes off his coat for comfort, but puts 
it on again before he appears in public. 

The courtesy which such men show one another 
is, of course, simply an external rite. Since it does 
not correspond to anything in their hearts, it is not 
the outcome of charity, but is a polite, and neces- 
sary, sort of feigning. Certainly, it differs essen- 
tially from the charity which, according to Our 
Lord, we must have even for those who hate us, 
and treat us with injustice. 

It must be admitted that the most difficult of all 
observances is observance of Christ’s law of for- 
giveness. In the Gospel for tomorrow (Saint Mat- 
thew, xviii, 23-35) Our Lord tells of a man who 
thought that a generous law of forgiveness should 
be applied to himself, but a harsh law to his neigh- 
bor. That man did not live and die nineteen cen- 
turies ago. He has lived in every generation, and 
he lives today. In fact, if we read Our Lord’s par- 
able intelligently, we will probably conclude that 
we ourselves are very like that man. Our conclu- 
sion will be correct if we, who ask forgiveness of 
God for our sins, are hard and unforgiving to those 
who have injured us. For Almighty God will have 
compassion on us sinners, only as we “forgive and 
forget.” 

To the world, this law of forgiveness is another 
instance of the folly of Christianity. The world is 
right. Only by imitating the folly of Jesus, can we 
be saved. 

“And his lord being angry, delivered him to the 
torturers until he paid all the debt. So also shall 
my heavenly Father do to you, if you forgive not 
his brother from your hearts.” The standard set by 
Our Lord is assuredly high, but we can meet it with 
the aid of His grace. If we have offended God, and 
not one of us is guiltless, we must meet it, or lose 
Heaven. 
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JUVENILE FICTION 


EpiTor: An unintentional injustice, I am sure, to 
some of our Catholic writers of juvenile fiction 
urges me to take exception to a portion of the 
article, Library Problem of Rural Schools (AMER- 
1cA, September 7). As a woman who has spent a 
fairly long life among young people, interesting 
myself particularly in literature suitable for them, 
I feel qualified to disagree with the writer of this 
article when she says: “Any series, read from be- 
ginning to end, will cause a child’s taste to de- 
teriorate.” 

Had she said, “many series,” all discriminating 
persons who have even glanced over various series 
books published in the last forty or fifty years 
would agree with her; but when our foremost Cath- 
olic writers of juveniles have devoted their talent 
and time to giving the children what they wish— 
for what child does not wish to learn how favorite 
heroes and heroines turn out—the statement is 
entirely too sweeping. 

Consider the series by the two authors so often 
pronounced the best in the Catholic juvenile field— 
Father Finn, who wrote more than one excellent 
series; and the Sister of Mercy who uses the pen- 
name Clementia, and whom Father Finn lauded as 
the splendid champion of our girls. She is continu- 
ing her work on two series, in each book of which, 
as has been said, “sublime lessons are taught in a 
graceful and almost unconscious manner. Children 
will learn these lessons without the least suspicion 
that they are being preached to.” 

Undoybtedly some of the books of these two 
authors, like those of all authors, are better than 
others; but the latest published are as good as the 
best of them, and no one of them falls below the 
very high standard which we expect to find, not 
only in the writings of Religious, but in those of all 
Catholic authors. 

Books, whether of a series or otherwise, based 
upon such standards will never cause a child’s taste 
to deteriorate. 


Illinois. SISTER MAUREEN 


DEVOTION 


Epitor: Your readers have probably heard of the 
three-day religious and festive program recently 
concluded at St. Augustine, Florida, in commemo- 
ration of the 375th anniversary of the founding of 
this oldest parish and city in the United States. 
This celebration called the attention of many to 
the generally unknown fact that St. Augustine is 
the site of our oldest Marian shrine—that of Our 
Nursing Mother of Happy Delivery. It occurred to 
me that in these days when the high office of 
motherhood is often deliberately avoided, it might 


be a good thing if the existence of this shrine and 
the devotion which emanates from it were called 
to the attention of our Catholic people and, espe- 
cially, our Catholic mothers, since the comprehen- 
sion of this devotion is not only the consoling refuge 
of expectant motherhood in all its trials, but is espe- 
cially the ideal of saintly Catholic motherhood en- 
shrined in Mary, Mother of Mothers. 
St. Marys, Kans. CLARENCE MCAULIFFE, S.J. 


NO KIN TO JIM 


EpitTor: I read with some interest John Wiltbye’s 
remarks (AMERICA, August 10) on Music and Ora- 
tory at the Conventions. 

A great deal more of his adverse criticism falls 
upon the Democratic efforts than on the Republi- 
can. 

To him the music at both conventions was 
“enough to make Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms 
spin in their graves.” 

Well, the conventions were never intended to be 
music festivals. However, I’ve heard that Bach and 
the other “Bs” he alliterates, sometimes got their 
tunes and inspirations from the folk songs and 
melodies of the countries in which they resided. To 
these they added the sugar and spice of genius. The 
results were often good, but not always recognized 
as such by their contemporaries. 

Mr. Wiltbye inclines to think that conventions 
have been noted for poor music and oratory. He 
says the speeches are tailored beforehand to suit a 
purpose. But he gives no example of what he found 
distasteful in the music. 

What quirk of his brain finds something loutish 
about a well known opera star singing the Star 
Spangled Banner? Suppose the whole convention 
body sings My Old Kentucky Home or Dixie. Do 
his ears then yearn for Bach, B and B? 

Mr. Wiltbye recommends, as I understand, a 
committee of experts to study convention oratory 
before it is orated and to muse over the music 
before it is consigned to the instrumental and vocal 
chords. 

Then, of a sudden, must have appeared to him a 
vision of that man, Roosevelt, for he portrays him 
turning “like a hinge in his bed” unable to make 
up his mind. 

Now just what place does Mr. Roosevelt have in 
the discussion of music and oratory at the conven- 





(The views expressed under “Correspondence” are the 
views of the writers. Though the Editor publishes them, 
he may or may not agree with them. Just as the readers 
may or may not agree with the Editor. The Editor be- 
lieves that letters should be limited to 300 words. He 
likes short, pithy letters, and merely tolerates lengthy 
epistles.) 
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tions, and what is that hooey about a fourth-term 
and Grand Viziers and plank No. 2, etc.? How do 
these sputterings contribute to the uplift of con- 
vention delegates? From how far did he have to 
bring up such irrelevancies? 

I wouldn’t be too worried, either about “insulting 
the intelligence of the radio audience.” Any unit of 
said audience who is able to shift immediately from 
Brahms, etc., to a second-rate prize fight is versa- 
tile and has an intelligence hardy enough for any 
mental gyrations. To insult such an intellect with 
ordinary music and U. S. oratory would be next to 
impossible. . . . 

I, for one, will commit myself and state that I 
think the American people, or to be more specific, 
the citizens of the United States still have consider- 
able genius for government and are often able to 
distinguish truth from political pap. 

For instance: Most citizens, I’m sure, could dis- 
tinguish between an honest criticism of music and 
oratory at the conventions and a petulant, anti- 
Roosevelt diatribe written under that title. 

Philadelphia, Pa. VINCENT D. FARLEY 


PAGE 708 


EpitTor: Will some one please comment on Edmond 
Taylor’s article, What Nazis Want Us to Believe 
(AMERICA, September 14)? I am unable to under- 
stand why being pro-British is not being anti- 
American. Hasn’t Churchill advocated our forming 
a common citizenship with Great Britain? And, 
until Congress declares war, why is it fifth-column 
propaganda to criticize either Roosevelt or Willkie? 
Detroit, Mich. ELIZABETH PARKS 


WRONGS 


EprTor: Even the patience of a Saint would be worn 
out by those writers who, when discussing or allud- 
ing to Ireland’s war attitude, always mention her 
wrongs as age-old. How short their memory is and 
how scant their knowledge! 

Ireland does not feel it so hard to forgive the 
wrongs of past generations, but she resents her 
present ones. The division of Ireland still stings and 
weakens her—a typical legacy of the treacherous 
Lloyd George, who must be enjoying now the recol- 
lection of his share in the stupid, bigoted and cruel 
treaty of Versailles. 


Canton, Ohio E. P. GRAHAM 


CHURCH GOODS 


EprTor: In New York City and, no doubt, in other 
heterogeneous centers one cannot help but remark 
the number of cheap devotional articles (cheap not 
so much in price as in quality and esthetic beauty) 
for sale in stores operated by non-Catholics—from 
ten-cent stores to Bingo-supply emporiums. 

In the windows of one such store there are dis- 
played, among bathing-beauty dolls and other 
trashy-rubbish, figurines of the Sacred Heart 
(labeled for identification), the Blessed Virgin and 
the Saints—some encased within small glass globes, 
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some in painted sea-shells—and a profusion of 
hideous (there is, alas, no other word) little statues 
of the Little Flower. : 

Another shop, next door to a large Catholic 
church, displays religious articles and cards; I went 
there one day, only to hear blasphemous curses 
from the lips of the non-Catholic proprietor. Some 
of our bona fide Catholic shops, also, are careless 
in respect to the choice and display of religious 
articles. A statue of Our Lord standing in the win- 
dow of one little shop had a price tag conspicuously 
suspended around its neck. Without trying to over- 
emphasize a minor point, it did seem irreverent. 

One may well wonder what opinion people of 
other churches have of Catholics who tolerate such 
abuses. Even though the statues and holy pictures 
have not been blessed, still they are supposed to 
portray our conception of sacred and sublime ideas. 
If we want to draw others into the fold of the True 
Church, we cannot afford to tolerate any condition 
which predisposes non-Catholics unfavorably and 
critically—in this case not without reason, toward 
our Faith. 

Would it not be possible to form an Art Commis- 
sion for each diocese? The purpose of this commis- 
sion would be to censor and approve the manufac- 
ture and sale of statues, pictures and other devo- 
tional articles—rejecting such as fall short of uni- 
versally accepted standards of beauty. 

There is no reason why such censorship of reli- 
gious art should make the articles more expensive. 
Furthermore, it would divert the income to proper 
channels, instead of permitting those who make a 
business and mockery of our religion to profit by 
our lack of good judgment. 

If, at the moment, no organized action can be 
formed—Catholics can and should resolve to dis- 
criminate against such dealers who profane and 
insult our religion. 


New York, N. Y. G. B. WERNER 


APPEAL 


EpitTor: The Pontifical College of Beda, established 
in Rome to educate convert Anglican clergymen 
for the Catholic priesthood, is now located at Up- 
holland College, Wigan, near Manchester, England. 
This migration has been found necessary due to 
the present conditions in Europe. Nevertheless 
Beda is carrying on its vital work, and plans to 
return to Rome when conditions permit. 

I have received a communication from the Rec- 
tor to the effect that books dealing with psychology, 
sociology, liturgy and missionology would be grate- 
fully received for the use of the students, most of 
whom have given up all social and clerical advan- 
tages in the Church of England to become humble 
aspirants for the Catholic priesthood. If any read- 
ers of AMERICA have any volumes suitable for these 
advanced students, especially works written by 
American authors, I shall be happy if these read- 
ers will write me giving details of any books they 
may wish to donate, before actually sending them 
forward. Address: 30 Main St., Fairhaven. 

Fairhaven, Mass. WILLIAM E. KERRISH 
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EXAMINING MR. ROBERTS’ HISTORY 


J. G. E HOPKINS 








IN the majority of cases, prejudice arises out of 
either ignorance or interest. It is propagated main- 
ly by word of mouth, as a legacy of opinion handed 
on from generation to generation, but it thrives and 
is nurtured with the judicious use of paper and 
print. Such publications as the old Menace, the 
Klan propaganda and the misnamed “literature” 
distributed by Judge Rutherford’s psychopaths, 
come immediately to mind. These are fair samples 
of interested prejudice. 

No less dangerous is that form of prejudice 
which is often ignorant of its own existence, the 
prejudice that underlies the considered judgments 
of learned men who pride themselves on their open- 
ness of mind and liberality of attitude. In fact, it is 
worse than the cheap and vulgar sort precisely be- 
cause those guilty of it are convinced of their own 
freedom from it, because their works are sincere, 
painstakingly documented and worthy of the re- 
spect and assent of scholars. 

I do not propose to take any ponderous work of 
history as an example of latent and dangerous 
prejudice. The justly popular novels of Mr. Ken- 
neth Roberts are a case in point. These, as well as 
the novels of his imitators, reach out to a wide 
public and their capacity for good or ill is large. 

To make matters worse, I do not doubt that Mr. 
Roberts is a liberal man, that he lives in peace and 
harmony with his neighbor, and that the indoc- 
trination of prejudiced ideas against Catholicism is 
far from his intention. I know that he is a writer of 
great talent. The painstaking accuracy of his nov- 
els, his close application to original source material, 
a thing obvious to any reader who has taken the 
trouble to check any of his sources, the virile qual- 
ity of his work, the world of action wherein his 
characters move in contrast to the over-feminized 
approach of other modern novelists, are a few of 
the notes of his superiority. His recognition of the 
fact that soft security, physical comfort and satis- 
fied amorousness are not necessarily the marks of 
civilization, harks his readers back to a better 
world of duty and sacrifice and courage. 

Unhappily, exact as he is in assuring the truth 
of the infinite, small details of his narratives, he 
remains almost painfully conventional and mis- 
taken in the broad outline of his attitude toward 
several controversial points of American history. 


I have just finished rereading Arundel, Rabble 
in Arms, The Lively Lady, Captain Caution and 
Northwest Passage. These, I may safely say, rep- 
resent the major part of Mr. Roberts’ output. They 
describe the adventures of several groups of char- 
acters, citizens mainly of the town of Arundel in 
the State of Maine. The last of these books men- 
tioned above is the first in point of chronology. It 
is dominated by the character of Major Robert 
Rogers, scout and Indian fighter in the French and 
Indian War. The other books have for their back- 
ground the two expeditions of Benedict Arnold 
against Quebec in our own Revolution, Burgoyne’s 
defeat, and the naval war of 1812. In three of these 
books the main characters are conventional; the 
reader’s interest is captured by the historical 
events wherein they move and by the carefully 
drawn and wonderfully real minor characters who 
throng the pages. 

So far, so good. But here is the rub. Mr. Rob- 
erts has exercised all his powers in drawing his 
characters as typical of their times. Consequently 
their speeches and motives for action must embody 
the typical ideas current in New England at that 
time, and those ideas featured a mortal hatred 
of “Papists’” as followers of Anti-Christ. The pre- 
sentation of these ideas as subject for admiration 
in the year 1940 is a necessary consequence of 
Mr. Roberts’ skill in attracting admiration for the 
physical deeds of the men and women who held 
such opinions. 

Let us take two examples. The villain of both 
Arundel and Rabble in Arms is a New England 
girl who is taken to Canada, goes bad there among 
the licentious French, and causes no end of trouble 
for her former townspeople of Arundel by her ac- 
tivities as a spy. The Canadian characters are uni- 
formly bad; the principal English spy in Montreal 
is the Rector of the Sulpician seminary. Benedict 
Arnold, whose character dominates Rabble in 
Arms, exclaims against the cruelty and double- 
dealing of the Canadians. You would never sus- 
pect that there exists a very sound historical jus- 
tification for these actions. Had it not been for the 
blundering bigotry of that very Arnold and John 
Jay, Canada would have been wholeheartedly on 
the side of the Colonies. Do not forget that the 
colonists numbered the Quebec Act among the so- 
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called “Intolerable Acts.” And the Quebec Act was 
nothing more than an act of toleration for the 
Canadian Catholics. 

Again, the principal action in Northwest Passage 
was the punitive expedition of Rogers’ Rangers 
against the Indian town of St. Francis. It would 
take a hardy emotional nature not to approve of 
this work as Mr. Roberts sets it forth. Yet, what 
was it but a successful massacre, conceived and 
executed in the same spirit as those of which Cot- 
ton Mather wrote at an earlier period. ‘The glori- 
ous work goes on. Today, hundreds of heathens 
have by God’s help been sent to Hell.” 

I grant that, as an artist, Mr. Roberts must set 
forth his characters as they were. He cannot think 
for them. But I cannot but believe that the in- 
fluence of his books throws us back to the pre- 
Parkman days of American historical enquiry. 

The New England character is idealized in Mr. 
Robert’s books. I have no statistics at hand to 
illustrate the relative ignorance in Canada and New 
England at the time of our Revolution, but I doubt 
that there were any more men of culture in Maine 
than there were in Quebec. The main skills and 
virtues of Mr. Roberts’ Maine men were hardly 
intellectual ones; they were marching, sailing and 
enduring. Indians and Maoris could boast as much 
and more. We need only look to the New Eng- 
landers’ record with their land, the grim tale of 
exhausted farms, industrial exploitation, emigra- 
tion to the West, spiritual aridity. And, need I point 
out the steady infiltration of Canadian stock into 
Maine and Vermont as an illustration of who was 
fittest and who survived? 

As indicated in all the foregoing, this type of 
prejudice is of the very essence of Mr. Roberts’ 
work. It springs from a wrong philosophical ap- 
proach to the matter of history and must be con- 
sidered in our critical judgment of these other- 
wise excellent novels. 


THE DASTARD LIES! 


RAYMOND A. GRADY 








SO I don’t like hard-boiled eggs. I loathe them. I 
am continually finding them before me at meal 
time, and to get them out of my mind, I write a 
Phillipic on Petrified Eggs. I treat the subject in a 
manner intended to convey humor and baffled rage. 
Some editor, who feels the same way I do about 
eggs, publishes the treatise. Each of us feels then 
that Posterity has been duly warned, and if Pos- 
terity continues to eat the things, Posterity has 
nobody but itself to blame. And what happens, I 
ask you? 

Why, somebody who dotes on hard-boiled eggs, 
somebody whose life is a desert waste without hard- 
boiled eggs, gets himself insulted. He considers 
that I have heaped unwarranted scorn on his 
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mother’s cooking and made a mock of his father’s 
earning ability. He feels that I have insulted the 
humble hen who never did me any wrong; that I 
have purposely made light of one of God’s choicest 
gifts to man. 

And he writes a letter to the Editor, ticking me 
off in no uncertain manner. He flings in a quota- 
tion from Seneca, without bothering to translate 
it so that I may know the full horror of his denun- 
ciation. He proves from the writing of a Savant 
named Cumberbund that my ancestor was a hen; 
or an egg. He asks who in the heck I am, any- 
way, to heap scorn on the thing that enabled Napo- 
leon’s army to march on its stomach; on the thing 
that enabled Tzsclocki to conquer Ruritania single 
handed. Really, when he is done with me, I am so 
disconcerted that I send my honorarium back to 
the Editor, with an apology for living. Perhaps I 
am not that greatly disconcerted, but I feel pretty 
well as if I had been “took, and shook, and throwed 
outdoors.” 

Am I angry? No, sir, I am not. Do I reply to 
this outburst, which duly appears in the Readers’ 
Column? God bless you, no! The man may actually 
know what he is talking about, and any further 
argument might convince me, when I don’t want 
to be convinced. 

It is remarkable what small things will turn loose 
how large invectives. I have mentioned eggs, and 
while the case is hypothetical, I have no doubt that 
a sarcastic allusion to eggs would rouse all the pent- 
up fury in some dairy farmer to the point where 
he would write the Editor a stinging letter. Perhaps 
cancel his subscription. 

I am always surprised to find that anyone has 
read anything I have written. To me it indicates 
that the man’s mind is giving way. Otherwise he 
would read better stuff. But that anyone would 
read my outpourings and be worked up enough 
to combat my heresy by vigorous protest is some- 
thing beyond my comprehension. 

I suppose I could, if I were sure enough of my 
ground, write back at him, through the same col- 
umn, blasting the living daylights out of him. The 
Irish in me always is saying: “What would your 
remote ancestor, Brian Boru, have done? Up and 
at the blackguard!” But in the back of my mind 
there is a warning signal that says: “Whoa! You 
had your say. Now, he’s had his. The columns of 
this magazine, or newspaper, are too precious that 
they should be clogged up with your personal riot.” 
So age, and a certain unnatural laziness, combine 
to prevent bloodshed, and I try to convince myself 
that I have made the man angrier by not reply- 
ing. It may be so, too. 

At any rate, anyone who cares to write to the 
Editor, cursing out anything I have written, has 
my permission to do so. He may write secure in the 
knowledge that he will never be hailed into court 
to show cause why his adjectives should not be 
taken away from him and confiscated to the use 
of the State. Because I am altogether too old and 
tired to finish any fight, even if a remnant of my 
forgotten youth does keep me hurrying into battle 
all the time. 
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A NORWEGIAN FAMILY 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


MADAME DortTHeEA. By Sigrid Undset. Alfred A. 

Knopf, Inc. $2.50 
HAVING read all of Sigrid Undset’s novels since the 
publication of Kristin Lavransdatter in 1927, I have had 
a picture in my mind of what the author should be like. 
I have met her since her arrival in the United States, 
and I find: she is exactly like the picture in my mind, 
and exactly like her novels. She is firm and sound and 
most definite in her every viewpoint; she is calmly im- 
passive, but with a smoldering vitality; she is more 
interested in a garden weed, made by God, than in a 
towering apartment house made by man; she is more 
attracted by a person at work than by one who comes 
offering flattery. She flees from sentimentality and goes 
out to seek reality. In height she is taller than most 
women, in figure more sturdy, in face more reposed, in 
smile more responsive. What she is in herself, that also 
is she in her novels. 

Her latest novel, Madame Dorthea, whose publica- 
tion was synchronized with her first visit to the United 
States, introduces a new period in her writings. Her first 
novels were planned in contemporary settings. They were 
not too successful, and not too meritorious. Her second 
attempts were plotted in fourteenth-century Norway. 
They were tremendous and epic. The Bridal Wreath, 
The Mistress of Husaby and The Cross, which formed 
the trilogy about the daughter of Laurans, literally 
forced the judges to award her the Nobel Prize in 1928. 
The four volumes of The Master of Hestviken, which she 
prefers and I do not, were worthy of a second award. 
Then she returned to modern scenes, with such novels 
as The Wild Orchid. These were superior to the novels 
of her contemporaries, but not to her own historical 
works. And now, with Madame Dorthea, she opens the 
doors on the late eighteenth century in Norway. 

The novel is massive and fine. It is sure in its evoca- 
tion of a community dead a century and a half ago. 
The persons are not characters drawn by a pen, but 
men and women and children put into action. It is the 
soul of people who make her stories into living realities. 
And the soul is always the same, in the fourteenth, as 
in the eighteenth and the twentieth centuries. Madame 
Dorthea and her relatives and friends could be of our 
own generation. Under Sigrid Undset’s handling, they 
are fixed in their own age, but understandable to us. 

One cannot discern the plot, in the accepted sense. 
Dorthea is happily married, with a brood of children. 
She had been wedded before, but hardly married. Her 
happy husband disappears in the night, mysteriously, 
and sly rumors result. The older boys go forth on their 
own ways, and the younger children are being reared in 
straitened circumstances. It is a vivid narrative, but 
not a finished plot. There must be a sequel. But, what- 
ever written notes Madame Undset had about Dorthea 
and her husband Thestrup, about Elizabeth, her mother, 
and Vilhelm and Claus, her sons, are ashes after the 
Nazi invasion of the home at Lillehammer. Peace here 
in the United States may provide her the leisure to 
complete her plot. 

A postscript may need to be added. An anonymous 
nutmeg from a Middle Western town has been calling 
attention to a few pages of Madame Dorthea, as being 
harmful to youthful readers. It is a recurrence of the 
argument of fifteen years ago. I find no cause to defend 
the passages in question, but I do require reasons to 
persuade me that the critic is not an abnormality. 

FRANCIS X. TALBoT 
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KNUTE ROCKNE, 
Builder of Men! 


Some men will always be remembered 
for the impressive edifices they erected. 
Others for the enduring works of art they 
left behind. But Knute Rockne’s memorial 
is of another kind—a living one; the thou- 
sands of boys he built into All - American 
men through the inspiration of his sterling 
sportsmanship. The world will always re- 
member Rock's great lesson—that it wasn't 
the game won that counted but how it was 
played ..whether it was the game of football 
or of life. Warner Bros. is proud to present 
this tribute to an all-time All-American... 


KNUTE ROCKNE 
ALL /\MILEISICAIN 


Filmed at the scene of Rockne’s triumphs... the campus of Notre Dame 
, $ TAR RIN G 
‘ 
A WARNER BROS.- 
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HOLY CROSS COLLEGE 


Entrance by Certificate or by Examination 


A.B. and B.S. COURSES 


A CONSERVATIVE college which retains the best of 
the classical traditions. 

A PROGRESSIVE college which meets the highest 
modern educational requirements. 

A COMPLETE college which glories in molding char- 
acter in her students. 

A FEARLESS college which teaches the fundamental 
truth pertaining to eternal as well as temporal 
life. 

rr 


Bulletins of information on admission 
will be mailed upon application to the 


Dean of Freshmen, Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 


























GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED Standard Courses in Arts and 
Science, pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, 
secretarial studies, library science, fine arts. 
Unweually beautiful location. Extensive campus. Forty minutes from New York. 











Five Upper Y of 

LOYOLA SCHOOL, , Gemma schcct 
Four Years of High 
Park Aven t 83rd Street seunate te Ragete 
New "York City on the University 4 the 
Select Day School for Boys the Association of Colleges 


UNDER JESUIT DIRECTION ne eae x 
For Information Apply to the H i — 











FOR BOYS ALL HALLOWS FOR BOYS 


164th St. and Walton Ave., Bronx, New York, N. Y. 
Private Prep Day School 
Conducted by Christian Brothers of Ireland 
Primary, Grammar and High School Departments 
Chartered by the University of the State ef New York 
Modern Cafeteria 
JErome 7-1938 





Bus Service 
Write for Catalogue 








BOHAN-DUNN, inc. 


Men’s Clothing 


SUITS - TOPCOATS - OVERCOATS 


$19.75 to $29.75 
SPECIAL — TUXEDO SUITS, $21.75 


ALSO CUSTOM MADE CLOTHING 
FOR THE CLERGY AND LAITY 


170-5th Ave., Corner 22nd St. 


{Entire Second Floor - - Open to 6:00) 
New York, N. Y. GR. 5-4736 


lt will pay you to know Pat and Jim 
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BLOOD ON THE 
APPLE BLOSSOMS 


EuROPE IN THE SprRinc. By Clare Boothe. Alfred A. 

Knopf, Inc. $2.50 
BACK in February of this year, a young woman decided 
to go to Europe to find out about the war. “Is it our 
business?” she asked, and being a successful playwright, 
as well as the wife of the publisher of Time, Life and 
Fortune magazines, she undertook her voyage in the 
capacity of a journalist. 

What Clare Boothe saw, in Rome, Paris, the Maginot 
Line, London, Amsterdam, Brussels and Lisbon in the 
early months of 1940 is deftly chronicled in the pages 
of this present volume. She talked with Pope Pius XII, 
with politicians, chambermaids, peasants, socialites, sol- 
diers, and everywhere found a dreadful lack of concern. 
The French were pinning their faith on the Maginot. It 
had cost five hundred million dollars. How could it ever 
fail? The English had their Navy, and gas masks for 
every citizen. The little countries were strong on neu- 
trality. How could Hitler ever make a move? 

In vain the young American woman suggested that 
concrete pill boxes were the wrong type of defense for 
the mobile war, the blitzkrieg that was Germany’s new 
weapon. No one would listen to her. 

Crammed with humorous anecdotes, with stupendous 
tragedy, with blood and tears and the beauty of spring- 
time in Paris, this book is a definite challenge to com- 
placent isolationists. Standing out like brightly-colored 
flags is the ever-present question: “Is America ready for 
the worst?” The analogy of the European nations which 
said “It can’t happen here,” and popular opinion in the 
United States as recently as last summer, is too appar- 
ent to be missed. 

After her audience with the Holy Father, Miss Boothe 
was particularly serious: 


I tried to think just why we Americans called 
ourselves a Christian nation. . . . Christianity is not 
just an accepted theory about God, but a whole way 
of human living. I wondered if the fact that so few 
important people everywhere in the world were liv- 
ing Christian lives and thinking of everything—poli- 
tics and business and finance and industry and diplo- 
macy—from a Christian point of view could really 
have something to do with the war in Europe. That, 
I thought, was the last question you could ask a 
politician. 

In HZurope in the Spring, an American has set off an 
alarm clock which should wake up anyone. 
Mary FasByaN WINDEATT 


LOVE AND CRUELTY, 
BUT NOT IN SHREDS 


THE FIRE AND THE Woop. By R. C. Hutchinson. Farrar 

and Rinehart. $2.50 
THIS is called a love story, and it is. But it is that rare ° 
thing nowadays, a love story without passion. That is 
not to say that it is unmoving, unemotional; it is deeply 
moving, and for the very reason that the love story runs 
through the book like a deep ground-swell, and does not 
sputter out in the firework externals of so many love 
tales. 

This same restraint carries through the whole book, 
and is especially remarkable in the chapters that deal 
with life in a German concentration camp and the theme 
of anti-Semitism. Mr. Hutchinson will not be swept into 
the melodramatic, and this rare prudence works for the 
greater intensity of the novel, for the cruelty and horror 
that lurks beneath the surface of the printed words is 
all the more vivid for the suggestion, rather than the 
actual telling of the grim details. 

Dr. Josef Zeppichmann, a young Jew, has discovered a 

















new cure for tuberculosis, which is still in the experi- 
mental stage and dangerous to human life. Called in to 
attend Minna Wersen, a poor housemaid, who is in the 
advanced stages of the disease, he sees in her his chance 
to experiment on a human subject. It is this simple girl 
who wakes him to a realization that she is not merely a 
subject for his tests, but a human being with ambitions 
and hopes and feelings. This is the beginning of a deep 
love that transforms the wooden scientist into a man, 
of a love that Minna shows fiercely when helping him 
escape from Germany, himself now a victim of the dis- 
ease, because of his treatment in the concentration camp. 
They make their way to England, carrying the precious 
results of his experiments, which are now to be tried on 
him. Their personal tragedy is finely handled, and its 
somberness is lit by their devoted love and the hope they 
give a waiting world. 

Minna, the maid, is beautifully done. She is a fierce, 
untaught little soul with the flame of a poet within her, 
and selfless in her devotion to the tragic and inarticulate 
young Jewish doctor. The style is admirable, particularly 
when the author lets Minna think out loud for us. 

The book is evidence that the novelist’s art is still an 
art, and hence, needs the discipline of restraint. It can 
be recommended to all, and perhaps with particular 
aptness to some of our authors who feel that in their 
hatred of injustice and oppression, their red-hot indigna- 
tion must blurt out everything. Many things are best 
said when left unsaid. The Fire and the Wood says many 
things well, and does not say other things even better. 

H. C. GARDINER 


OLD ROAD RUNNING 
THROUGH THE PASSING SHOW 


ay = To Batu. By Cecil Roberts. The Macmillan 
MORALIZING lightly and satirically, Mr. Roberts com- 
pares the brisk, modern, three-hour run from London 
to Bath with the three day adventure through bog and 
badland encountered a century and a half ago by in- 
trepid stage-coach devotees. He strips the tinsel from the 
Christmas card reminders and recalls in acrid vividness 
the ruts and muck. He suffers from no nostalgia what- 
ever in recording bygone travel experiences, though he 
admits being haunted by echoes of horn and bugle, by 
ghosts of brigand and footpad and the cavalcade of 
galloping horses. Three hours? Three days? Why not 
take three months and do it right? Why not explore, 
inquire, investigate, pry, look up records and leave the 
world a picture filled in with literary and historical de- 
tail, colored with the romance of centuries, truly repre- 
sentative of the London road to Bath? 

Timely thought! Here’s a chance to exploit the value 
of home travel when continental going is militantly 
barred. So Mr. Roberts quite delightfully and chattily 
sets about seeing England first, and shows us English- 
men and Romans and Normans, warriors, upstarts, 
gaudy hostesses and gilded philanthropists in their Eng- 
lish castles on the old Bath road. He combs history for 
military exploits and royal visits, and philosophizes 
mildly on the passing show of the centuries. He evi- 
dences his own nice taste for art and letters, and smiles 
indulgently at the strange strivings for immortality 
found behind the lich-gates or the bow-windows or the 
moated bastions of old English homes. 

Here is a sedulous exclusion of propaganda. Most of 
the happy hunting is done in the company of an Aus- 
trian friend, German-minded down to the last rivet. It is 
a book of smart writing, humorous, at times, and always 
human; hitting a fair average between the ruminating 
manner of Mr. H. V. Morton and the waspish asperity of 
Pepys. It makes captivating reading and we shall wel- 
come follow-up volumes that pursue other roads out of 
London in quest of pride and prejudice or pomp and 
circumstance. RayMOND J. McINNIS 
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BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


Minority Report. By Bernard DeVoto. Little, Brown 

and Co. $2.75 
FORMER Editor of the Saturday Review of Litera 
ture, one-time member of the Harvard faculty, present 
occupant of The Easy Chair of Harpers Magazine, Mr. 
DeVoto is labelled by his publishers a “liberal literary 
journalist.” This collection of essays manifests many an 
approved “liberal” opinion. Havelock Ellis, Freud, James 
Joyce, Dreiser, et id genus omne, receive their measure 
of praise; religious systems, censorship of pornography, 
the Dies Committee are measured out their usual con- 
demnation. To his credit, the author was not afraid to 
refuse his allegiance to Russia long before the fateful 
Communazi Pact; and he dares to refuse obeisance to 
Teachers’ College, the John Dewey Society, and other 
“liberal” icons. 

“An intellectual anti-intellectual” would be another 
just label. In numerous essays, the journalist assumes 
the réle of philosopher. The tenor of his thought is mani- 
fested in the recurrent quotation of John Dickinson’s 
sentences: “Experience must be our only guide. Reason 
may mislead us.” Because mathematical concepts are 
not perfectly verifiable in material objects the author 
failed in crystalography—and rejected metaphysics. We 
wonder how he can declare so absolutely that “Absolutes 
are a mirage” and be so certain that “Certainty is im- 
possible.” His rejection of an abstract logic and meta- 
physics may make Minority Report, in the opinion of 
his publishers, “a gratifying reassurance of health in 
contemporary thinking.” We beg to differ. 

When he is neither a “liberal” nor a “thinker,” the 
author is at his best. Numerous essays are indeed mem- 
orable. Passage to India, Seed Corn and Mistletoe, Liber- 
ation of Spring City and many others demand several 
readings. His comments on conventions of learned asso- 
ciations, the trade of writing, and events of the passing 
scene are delightful. In these essays the author couples 
a mastery of words with a true humanism. The “liter- 
ary journalist” is a master of his trade. Would that he 
had, like the shoemaker, always remained at his last! 

FRANCIS X. CURRAN 


HAWKEYES. By Phil Strong. Dodd, Mead and Co. $3 
THIS is the first in the Sovereign States Series—an 
ambitious publishing venture that will eventually total 
forty-eight biographies of the various States of this 
country, each written by a top-ranking author who is 
closely identified with the particular State. Special em- 
phasis is placed upon the human characteristics of the 
people—their folkways, their prides and prejudices, those 
intangible things that distinguish the people of one 
State from their neighbors in other States. Strong in- 
vites us to the State where the tall corn grows and ini- 
tiates us into the customs and mores of the Iowans. 

According to Mr. Strong’s breezy and somewhat ram- 
bling testimony, the Iowans are not leaders in the arts 
and sciences; but they do excel in such things as liter- 
acy, farm-owned automobiles, telephones (per capita), 
radios (per capita), poultry and cattle. They are a pros- 
perous, well-fed, tolerant, congenial people, magnificent- 
ly extravagant in the matter of schools and universities, 
traditionally Republican in politics, indifferent in re- 
ligion, and strongly addicted to organized and periodic 
social events. Iowa exports editors to New York, actors 
to Hollywood and baseball pitchers to Cleveland. It is, 
nevertheless, a farm State—“first in corn, first in hogs, 
and first in the gizzards of its countrymen.” 

Mr. Strong’s highly personal soliloquy tends too fre- 
quently to be vulgar, sexy and agnostic. The higher 
spiritual values of life are ignored and hence we are 
falsely led to believe that Iowans think only of their 
stomachs—and the stomachs of other people. The Hawk- 
eyes deserved a better biographer. 

JOHN J. O’CONNOR 




















AMERICA I PRESUME. By Wyndham Lewis. Howell, 

Soskin and Co. $2 
THROUGH the eyes and with the heart of an English- 
man, Mr. Wyndham Lewis views America for us. The 
result is a satire that is midway between Horace and 
Swift. He presents much that amuses, some vulgarity, 
gross exaggeration and overdrawn characters; but with- 
= — book is funny and we find much in it at which to 
aug 

The story is centered about the travels of an over- 
English Major and his too-American wife who writes 
detective thrillers, and gives lectures on much nonsense 
to nonsensical American audiences. The Major is really 
a lamb in wolf’s clothing; together with Agatha, his 
wife, he journeys through New York and New England 
and other Eastern places, observing America, and lec- 
turing on lion-hunting in India. 

At best, the Major is terribly funny; and readers who 
have nothing else to do with their time should meet 
him and spend about three hours in his lionish com- 
pany. If, however, you are weary of war propaganda, 
stop before chapter nineteen and throw the book away. 

How does W. Lewis sum up America? “They’re cal- 
lous, and boastful and noisy”; those are his words. 

Rosert E. McNALiy 


DutcH Vet. By A. Roothaert. Translated from the 

Dutch by Fernand C. Renier and Anne Cliff. The 

Macmillan Co. $2.50 
THIS novel cannot be recommended. It is full of un- 
savory details about the professional work of a veter- 
inary doctor and his adventures in illicit love, and it 
represents the clergy both in Holland and at Rome as 
avaricious and unjust. The doctor lives in a Catholic 
section and is a Catholic himself, but he is embittered 
by his failure to secure the annulment of his uncon- 
summated marriage. In the end he veers around to the 
opinion of one of his infidel friends that the only thing 
in life that is worthwhile is to bury oneself in one’s 
work. 

The evil is heightened by the familiar device of mak- 
ing the doctor a very likeable man in most respects. 
He suffers because of the religious fanaticism of his 
wife who deserted him shortly after their wedding. He 
is devoted to his work and uses his medical skill to save 
the poor farmers of the district from ruinous losses in 
cattle. He is falsely accused of immorality with one of 
the maids in his household and he bears the consequent 
scorn of his neighbors with courage, if not always with 
patience. The pictures drawn of the clergy of Holland 
are far from edifying, nor are they presented as the 
distorted images of an irascible temperament, soured 
by exceptional experiences. In a less degree the Catholic 
laity are also given a poor rating while Protestants and 
infidels shine by contrast. WILLIAM A. Dowp 


A LION IN THE GARDEN. By G. B. Stern. The Mac- 

millan Co. $2.50 
MISS STERN has here written an entertaining and in- 
consequential novel about the secret lives of humble 
people in England. Norman Pascoe, boatman by profes- 
sion, simple as a child, had an encounter with a real, 
escaped lion. This encounter, bravely carried off, is the 
triumph that shines dimly through his entire life. Polly 
Brooks, a not quite so simple maid, turns out to be 
formidable and a lion of sorts. The story is moderate in 
humor and sympathy. From long and successful experi- 
ence, Miss Stern writes smoothly and carefully. The 
details are good, but a bit too disjointed. Her portrayal 
of feminine characters is vastly superior to her por- 
trayal of men. The novel is very English with a Miss 
Stern modulation. In view of what is going on in Eng- 
land at the present, it is very difficult to become in- 
trigued with this fiction. Circumstances have made the 


story almost utterly negligible. 
THOMAS BUTLER FEENEY 
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THEATRE 





JUPITER LAUGHS: Dr. A. J. Cronin has written a num- 
ber of excellent novels. One of them is The Citadel, a 
“best seller,” which probably most of us have read. But 
in his first play, Jupiter Laughs, briefly on view at the 
Biltmore Theatre, Dr. Cronin again demonstrates, as so 
many excellent novelists have done before him and will 
do again, that the ability to write a good play is quite 
a different thing from the ability to write a good novel. 

That fact is so universally recognized, except by nov- 
elists, that it seems banal to mention it again and pre- 
sumptuous to point out the difference in technique be- 
tween novels and plays. The whole matter can be put 
in two sentences. The novelist can devote entire pages 
of his novel, if he cares to, to the delineation of character 
and the explanation of the episodes in his novel. The 
playwright must make everything clear in his play, 
solely by the speech and acting of his characters. Nov- 
elists, for some reason, do not recognize this limitation. 
The exceptions are due to the fact that occasionally it 
occurs to the novelist that his gift is not a twin. If he 
succeeds in writing a good play it is solely because he 
has taken the trouble to learn how to write a play. A 
few novelists, Barrie and others, have done so. Dr. 
Cronin did not see fit to take this preliminary course 
of training. The result is that Jupiter Laughs, which 
is well conceived as a story, is destroyed as a play by 
the author’s inability to tell that story in drama form. 

The play has another fault, however, which is one of 
characterization and not of method. With two excep- 
tions there is not a likeable character in it! These excep- 
tions, quite properly, are the heroine and another doctor. 
The heroine is a nurse and a nice girl—so nice that the 
intelligent spectator cannot understand why she takes 
the slightest interest in her boorish lover. He is a boor 
from start to finish, and the finish is so managed that 
- obscures the fineness of his one manly action in the 
play. 

The setting of the drama is a big hospital, headed by 
a self-seeking, weak-minded, medical cad. We are shown 
also the malignant matron, played by Edith Meiser, 
whose art makes the impossible type almost believable. 
There is a maid, Mary Orr, whose part is negligible. 
There are also half a dozen doctors—all, with the ex- 
ception I have noted, more or less mean, scheming, and 
treacherous. To those of us who have known countless 
splendid doctors, here and abroad, with not a cad among 
them, there is not a moment of truth or sincerity in 
these types. Dr. Cronin has kind words for only one 
doctor, a disappointed scientist. This man even sees 
something good in our hero, a discovery the audience 
cannot share. When that hero stalks out at the end of 
the play, after his jealous associates have finally recog- 
nized his genius, and when he leaves them all flat and 
goes off to China, the audience draws its first breath of 
approval. China is a good place for him. The war there 
will continue for a long time. 

It must be admitted that Alexander Knox plays the 
unheroic hero admirably, bringing him to life solely by 
the vitality of his performance. Jessica Tandy as the 
heroine is pretty, and of course, acts admirably. But 
no actress in that réle could convince an audience that 
she loves the hero—even when, in an excess of self-pity, 
he buries his forehead in his hands and suffers audibly. 

Gladys Bragg, the villainess—and Dr. Cronin’s old- 
fashioned handling of his plot makes us think of her as 
just that—plays as well as an impossible réle will per- 
mit her to do, and all the doctors are brisk and alert 
in their weakness and ill-doing. 

But really, Dr. Cronin, is the English branch of your 
profession as short of good doctors and decent men 
as you claim it is? If it is, there really isn’t much chance 
for the war sufferers of England! FE .izaserH JorpaN 
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FILMS 





THE HOWARDS OF VIRGINIA. Screen discussions of 
democracy lose their usual speciousness when Hollywood 
draws its text from American history, and we are no 
longer puzzled by the definition of that word which has 
acquired so many questionable meanings. Audiences are 
sure of the principles of our founding fathers; no one 
can be quite certain of the principles of those mushroom 
democrats whose cause has been clamorously cham- 
pioned in recent years. If anything, Frank Lloyd has 
stressed his patriotic message to the point of being obvi- 
ous, but at least that is a fault in the right direction. 
This is the story of Elizabeth Page’s Tree of Liberty, 
with its roots in the Colonies and its flowering in the 
Revolutionary War. The human interest woven into the 
larger historical pattern concerns the struggle between 
a husband, reared in the independent backwoods tradi- 
tion, and his aristocratic wife when the war with Eng- 
land divides their loyalties. Joined in the field by his 
sons, the patriot is vindicated by Yorktown and the in- 
evitable reconciliation with his wife follows. Cary Grant 
and Martha Scott are so believably representative of 
two political attitudes that plot and message are satis- 
fied in the solution. Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Alan Marshal, 
Richard Carlson and Paul Kelly are more or less his- 
torical fixtures. With a sincere and direct tribute to our 
political ideal for its conclusion, this excellent film may 
be recommended to all. (Columbia) 


BRIGHAM YOUNG—FRONTIERSMAN. Darryl Za- 
nuck’s violent history of the early Mormons achieves 
epic tediousness in a film which is all length and no 
depth. The picture fails in respect to rounded discussion 
of its theme and the added word in the title is perhaps 
symptomatic of Mr. Zanuck’s misgivings as to the his- 
torical worth of his production. The Mormon experiment 
in expanding the family circle beyond established limits 
led to the more arduous task of pushing back the wilder- 
ness, but it is as pioneers rather than as polygamists 
that they reach heroic stature. As the latter they were 
all too human. Henry Hathaway has yielded too often to 
the promptings of spectacle, with the result that the film 
is a series of explosive scenes linked by a slow-burning 
fuse. From the raid of the “gentiles” on Nauvoo, through 
the trial and death of Joseph Smith, to the settling at 
Salt Lake, the story unwinds almost as mass action. 
Dean Jagger stands out as a vivid personality but Ty- 
rone Power, Linda Darnell and the rest of the crowded 
cast are all but submerged by fire and swarms of lo- 
custs. This is adult fare. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


WYOMING. There are times when this Wallace Beery 
vehicle breaks down from undisguised old age, and its 
chief amusement distinction is that it incorporates all 
the Western melodramas you may have missed down the 
years into a compact Hollywood hash. It is a foregone 
conclusion, when the sentimental bandit goes straight, 
that the cattle baron who has been skulking about as a 
mere mayor will get his desserts, and that General Cus- 
ter himself will ornament the finale. Beery is his cus- 
tomary self but Marjorie Main, as a lady blacksmith, is 
more of an entertainment novelty. (MGM) 


CALLING ALL HUSBANDS. This is more or less de- 
rived from a play by Martin Flavin which the author 
wrote first as a tragedy and then converted into a com- 
edy. The producers in this instance have completed the 
cycle. Noel Smith’s direction is not ingenious enough, nor 
Ernest Truex’s capable playing strong enough to carry 
this threadbare tale of a nagging wife who gets her 
come-uppance when the “banker she could have mar- 
ried” turns up as a down-and-outer. This is a minor item 
for the family. (Warner) Tuomas J. FirzMorris 



















BARRY COLLEGE 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Conducted by Sisters of $t. Dominic 


A Standard Catholic College for Women 
® Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Home Econemics and Commercial Edu- 
cation. Special Opportunities in Music, 
Art and Dramatics. Intensive short 
courses carrying college credit for sea- 
sonal studies. 

Beautitel Bulidings Extensive Compes 


In America’s Most Outstanding Beauty Spot 
Perpetes! Sunshine — Superb Opportunity fer Outdoor Lite 

















NAZARETH 
COLLEGE .... Rochester, N. Y. 


Directed by Sisters of Saint Joseph 


ARTS, SCIENCE, SECRETARIAL, MUSIC, TEACHER 
TRAINING, SOCIAL WORK, ART, NURSING COURSB. 














URSULINE COLLEGE “*%.i5iin* 
eo» efe arte TRS Savneies Univensity oF at AMERICA 
gt hal = al Life. Courses Leading to Deerece in ‘arts, betenese 
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1) Academy of Mt. St. Ursula, Bedford Pak, New York City 


Zeeth Street and Marion A 
ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SH SCHOOL 
ee yy XS the Uniccsottg of the State of New York 
Far : The Mether Superior 











XAVERIAN BROTHERS 


LEONARD HALL LEONARDTOWN, MARYLAND 


SCHOOL oust: Gearcine Sehect a eAlso CAMP CALVERT 
FOR BOYS Bay, ene mile from the seheel. Address 





{ Classes - indivi nstruet Bret Rogatus, C.F. X., A.M. 
ee. Acre oa - All Spe ; — Director, Box A, 
‘tien $400. LEONARDTOWN, MARYLAND 





Mount Saint Agnes Junior College and School for Girls 


yo MOUNT WASHINGTON, BALTIMORE, MD. == 
Resident and Day Students 


Fiaredited by Middle States Asseciation of Colle ind Secondary Schools. 
Member of American Association ¢ eee and Private Seheol 


Junior College—Courses: Liberal Arts—Pre-Professional—Secretarial 
—General and Medical—Music 
High School—Four-year course 
Junior and Lower School—Grades I to VITI 
Terms moderate. Catalogue en request. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy of the Union 




















SAINT [JOHN'S 


PARATORY 
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il 
Conducted by the 
BROTHERS OF ST. FRANCIS XAVIER 
ACCREDITED TO SATISFY COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
SUPERVISED STUDY — SPORTS FOR ALL 
For catalogue and information, write Headmaster, Box 247 
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NOTICES Advertising rate for 


Notices 6 cents per word, 
including name and address. Payments to be made when 
sending Notices which must be in accord with policies of 
America. Notice must be received at America, 53 Park 
Place, New York, eleven days before date of publication. 





BOOK Manuscripts Wanted. Meritorious works of pub- 
lic interest on all subjects. Write for free booklet. 
Meador Publishing Company, 324 Newbury Street, 
Boston, Mass. 








VOICE TRAINING for Singers and Speakers. Endorsed 
by Clergy and Laity. Special rate for Speakers Course of 
ten lessons. Directress of Music, Notre Dame College, 
Staten Island. Mrs. Daniel Sullivan, 132 West 74th Street, 
New York, N. Y. TRafalgar 7-1291. Booklet on request. 











BOY SAVIOUR MOVEMENT PUBLICATIONS. Jesus 
as Boy and Youth in Christian Education by Rev. Mario 
Barbera, S.J., Rome, Italy. Booklets by Father Walsh: 
A Call of the Shepherd; Devotion to the Boy Saviour for 
the School and the Home; A Plea for Reverence; Words 
of the Hymns of the Devotion; Indulgenced Prayer of the 
Devotion in 27 languages. Any of the above booklets 
postpaid, ten cents (stamps accepted). Loyal and True 
Hymnal, cloth binding, postpaid fifty cents. Price of all 
above complete, postpaid $1.00. Rev. W. H. Walsh, S.J., 
986 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 




















A-1 licensed real estate broker. Aloysius F. Arthur, 
19 Foxhall Avenue, Kingston, New York. 








CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA. Bought, sold, exchanged, 
all editions, also odd volumes. Columbian Library Service, 
1457 West Cornelia Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

















PUBLIC Speaking Course. Twelve enduring lessons. By 
Natalie de Roche, (Apt. 25) 504 West llith Street, New 
York, N. Y. (UNiversity 4-7606.) Highest references. 
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SHOES. “Wright Arch-Preserver Shoes” for men—boys 
too. A man’s store. Many of the Clergy are our steady 
customers — we welcome your patronage. 117 Church 
Street, Corner Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 








ENGLISH. Catholic man, Master’s degree, fourteen 
years experience teaching college English, Catholic men’s 
and women’s college, desires college position, any locality. 
Excellent references. Address: English, America, 53 Park 
Place, New York, N. Y. 








WANTED—Catholic Mind, bound volumes or single 
copies for volumes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9—for Philippine 
missionary: “I should be glad to purchase the whole first 
volumes of the ‘Mind’—at a very good price—if a holder 
would sell.” Rev. J. P. M., SJ., Rizal, P. I. Please 
communicate with The AMERICA Press, 53 Park Place, 
N. Y. 


—___——_—— 
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BOOKS WANTED: “Many pastors ask me for books for 
the school libraries in order to fulfill the Government 
regulation of having a certain number of books. So any 
kind of books, new or old, on any subject provided only in 
English will be useful.”—Most Rev. J. T. G. Hayes, S.J., 
Bishop of Cagayan, Oriental Misamis, P. I. 

P.S.—If subscribers wish, they may send such books to 
Bishop Hayes, care of The America Press, 53 Park Place, 
New York, N. Y. When shipping by mail remove ALL 
written matter. 
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EVENTS 


IS the general behavior pattern being slowly but com- 
pletely altered, psychologists wondered, as dispatch 
after dispatch told of profound changes in attitudes... . 
At an insurance convention in Atlantic City, a delegate 
demanded that insurance policies be written so that 
the public could understand them. . . . In California, 
a man built a better mousetrap. It contains a small elec- 
tric chair for the mouse, resembles a mantel radio in 
design, is decorative, and can be had in blue, green, 
white, black, maroon or ivory finish. Despite all this, 
the world did not beat a path to the man’s door... . 
In Louisiana, authorities called on a bloodhound to fol- 
low the scent of a dynamiter. Instead of tracking the 
criminal, the hound pursued a different scent, led the 
posse straight to a hamburger stand and stopped... . 
In Illinois, water caused the drowning of hundreds of 
fish in the Sangamon River. The water, poured on a 
warehouse fire, had most of its oxygen absorbed by 
alfalfa. As it drained off into the river, nearby fish 
drowned from lack of oxygen. . . . The spectacle of 
hard-boiled County Commissioners weeping after a sales 
talk was witnessed in Indiana. A tear-gas salesman, 
following his harangue, had loosed a sample shot of 
the vapor. ... At a Delaware yacht-club boat race, the 
starter’s gun winged a duck, the club’s mascot... . False 
alarms took a new turn. ... A voice, telephoning the 
Idaho State Director of Animal Industry, pleaded: 
“Hurry over here, there’s a bunch of horses running 
around in circles.” Officials rushed to the designated 
spot, found a merry-go-round. . . . Appropriate firm 
names were reported. . . . In Chadron, Neb., Joe Saults 
is a prescription druggist. . . . Science, seeking to extend 
the usefulness of vegetables, discovered that sweet po- 
tatoes, after some processing, can be used as bombs 
and hand grenades... . 

New pretexts for shedding spouses emerged. . . . Be- 
cause his wife’s weight increased in fourteen years from 
140 to 256 pounds, a Western bartender sued for divorce. 
. . . A Californian, wife of a sausage manufacturer, 
sought a matrimonial break-up, charging her husband 
threatened to cut her up and make sausage of her... . 
A New York clubman requested a court to grant separa- 
tion. His itemized plea described his wife’s activities 
as follows. . . . She conked him with a brass candle- 
stick once. In December, 1939, she tore two evening- 
dress shirts off his back. In 1940, she tore one shirt off 
his back in January, one in February, one in April, an- 
other in June. . . . Contrariwise, zeal in the wifely duty 
of knitting socks for her husband almost got one spouse 
into trouble. At a State labor convention in St. Paul, 
Minn., a delegate demanded ejection of “the person 
waving the red flag in the visitors’ gallery.” As the 
sergeant-at-arms was starting toward her, the woman 
stood up, retorted: “This ain’t a red flag—it’s a sock 
I’m knitting for my husband.” .. . 

The incredible story of Murder, Inc., an organization 
of contract cut-throats, is being unfolded day by day in 
the Brooklyn trials launched by District Attorney Wil- 
liam O’Dwyer. Murder, Inc., turned out mass-produc- 
tion assassinations on a sort of assembly-line basis. Dead 
bodies, in the number ordered, were delivered as per 
contract by experienced personnel. One of its members 
alone achieved twenty-eight murders since 1930, another 
brought sudden death to eleven persons. ... The nation 
is horrified at this sordid tale. . . . The nation is not 
horrified, however, by an even worse type of Murder, 
Inc., a spiritual Murder, Inc., coraposed of God-hating 
professors in our colleges and universities, which is as- 
sassinating not bodies but souls. .. . Souls of boys and 
girls are being murdered by experienced professorial 
personnel. . . . Sudden spiritual death is being brought 
to hundreds of thousands each year. .. . And the nation 
is not horrified at all. THE PARADER 





